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Wanted—A New Word! 


NE of the most delightful rambles 

through the realms of philology 

which we have chanced to come 
across within the last few years, is “‘An 
Open Letter addressed to the Swedish 
Academy in Stockholm on the meaning of 
the word Idealist,” by Mr. Allen Upward. 
This letter takes the form of a book to 
which he has given the title of “The New 
Word.” It is addressed to the Swedish 


Academy by reason of a clause in the will 
of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, who left his 
great fortune as a fund out of which there 
should be annually awarded five prizes, 


as rewards for achievements in the field 
of human endeavor. 

The particular clause is as follows: “One 
share (a fifth) to the person who shall have 
produced in the field of literature the most 
distinguished work of an idealist ten- 
dency.” The publication of Nobel’s will 
brought out the singular fact that, al- 
though the word idealist ‘“‘was in use in 
all the leading languages of Europe in the 
Testator’s lifetime, his Will revealed it as 
a riddle. In what astonishing senses the 
Testator’s word was understood appears 
from the list of the explanations given me by 
educated men in various walks of life, soon 
after I had launched in this investigation.” 

“Something to do with the imagina- 
tive powers.” 

“Fanatical.” 

“Altruistic.” 


“‘Not practical.” 

“Exact.” 

“Poetical.” 

“Intangible.” 

“Sentimental.” 

“True.” 

“That which cannot be proved.” 
“The opposite to materialistic.” 

It is only fair to say that the number of 
words which most men would find diffi- 
cult of explanation, or, of agreeing upon 
one, is large, and the accomplished philol- 
ogist would be at no loss to choose many 
words upon the strange history of which to 
write at such length as Mr. Upward has 
done. One is constantly amazed to find 
how words not only outlive their useful- 
ness, but actually succeed in maintaining 
impregnable barriers across the path of 
human progress. Words which represent 
a tangible thing die naturally when the 
thing is no longer used, or pass into an 
obsolesence from which they make their 
appearance only now and then as one 
journeys back into the past. 

Words which stand as the symbol of an 
idea, of a doctrine, or of a belief, are hard 
to kill. Long after the idea for which they 
stood has passed into oblivion, thousands 
still hug the word to their bosoms. Or if, 
in the vicissitudes of progress, the idea is 
modified by any number of divergent 
opinions, one word has still to struggle 
hopelessly to carry twenty thoughts. 
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A word may pass through a hundred 
transformations, and finally come into 
the possession of a significance far removed 
from the idea which led to its birth. 
There are no blunter, more worn-out tools 
on earth, than some of the words which 
are still in daily use by men who are 
without the faintest idea of what they 
really mean,—if they have any meaning. 
One has only to consider two very com- 
mon words, such as “charity” and “‘educa- 
tion,” to discover how true this is. ‘“Char- 
ity” has acquired the connotation of 
organized alms-giving, and seems to be 
steadily spreading the thought that in 
this organized state it has become and, 
worse still, will always remain a necessary 
social function. It seems a sad disaster that 
so fine a word should have acquired a mean- 
ing fraught with so hopeless an outlook. 

We fancy that, if the average parent 
were asked the meaning of “education,” 
the answers would be as curious as those 
which were returned to Mr. Upward in 
explanation of the word idealist. But, as a 
general rule, we feel fairly confident that 
“education” would be described as some- 
thing one got in the public school. It might 
perhaps be assumed that the schools will 
soon shatter the illusion still so fondly 
cherished by parents; for surely no one 
who has to rely upon the product of our 
public schools can consider the youths and 
maidens as educated. Is there any greater 
obstacle lying athwart the path of progress 
than this commonly accepted definition of 
the word education? 

All that we have thus far written was 
suggested to us by a clause in the report 
of the Committee on Allied Arts, as read 
at the last Convention and as printed in 
the last number of the Journal. In this 


report the Committee suggested that it 
“be allowed to define the full list of arts 
that are to be officially recognized as 
‘Allied Arts,’ and to add to its membership 
a regular representative of each art, science 
or craft that may be so recognized.” 
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We believe that these suggestions will 
be hailed with delight, and the heartiest 
congratulations are due to the Com- 
mittee for the inspiring manner in which 
it has stated its case. Yet, in respect to 
the definition, we confess to a feeling 
much akin to that which befell the Swedish 
Academy when it was asked to define the 
word idealist. Even if one were to draw 
that arbitrary line by which the Arts are 
dissociated from the work of life, we still 
feel that the problem bristles with diffi- 
culties. But for one to ignore the degraded 
connotation which the word Art has 
acquired and return to that outlook upon 
life which makes it possible for every man 
to find Art in his work, what a problem this 
definition would involve! What hope is 
there for the Allied Arts until all work- 
men are admitted within their domain? 
What hope is there for any real progress 
in art until the magic circle is either 
obliterated or made all-embracing? 

Possibly the word art will never more 
serve its real purpose. It has been so 
shamefully degraded, bandied about and 
reviled, that it scarcely seems as though 
it could be made whole again. There are 
countless numbers to whom this little 
word of three letters stands as the most 
glorious of symbols; but what must be 
taken into account is the meaning it carries 
into the minds of all men. Here indeed 
we may learn from the much-maligned 
advertiser. He must be careful with his 
words, for his success is entirely dependent 
upon whether people understand what he 
says. There can be no half-understand- 
ings—no guess work—and no reliance 
upon a willingness to study and find out; 
the message must be as swift as it is 
straight. Thus we are forced to the sad 
conclusion that, in disseminating actual 
information, success attends only upon 
those who are driven by the unyielding 
law of commerce, which demands that “‘it 
must pay.” 

Therefore, in casting about for some- 
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thing that shall make clear the purpose, 
has not the time come when we need a 
new word—a word that shall make plain 
to all the relationship between the great- 
est and the smallest things in Art? A 
word which shall re-associate the making 
of common things with the making of 
uncommon things? A word which shall 
dispossess parlors, museums and a few 


public buildings of the sole proprietorship 
over art which they are now commonly 
thought to inherit? A word which shall 
explain to every workman upon a build- 
ing how his service may make or mar, 
and how through his skill and fidelity to 
the traditions of his craft he enters into 
the realm of art. 
What does Allied Arts mean? 


The Direct Letting of Contracts for Mechanical 
Equipment 


N connection with the resolution of 
the Convention, whereunder it was 
recommended that architects adept 

“the practice of direct letting of contracts 
for mechanical equipment, such as heating 
apparatus, plumbing, and electrical equip- 
ment,” it may be of interest to remark the 
fact that for some years there has beea a 
strong movement on the part of the mem- 
bers of the National Association of Master 
Plumbers and the National Association of 
Master Steam and Hot-Water Fitters to 
secure the letting of their contracts by 
owners and architects instead of by general 
contractors. They have petitioned the In- 
stitute to take under serious consideration 
the evils of the general contract system so 
far as it affects the mechanical equipment 
of buildings. They presented the matter 
in the most temperate and reasonable way, 
maintaining that the system of including 
plumbing and heating in the general con- 
tracts causes an economic waste and works 
injury to the legitimate interests of all con- 
cerned. They mentioned the fact that 
general contractors, after securing con- 
tracts on the basis of bids of competent 
plumbing and heating contractors, pro- 
ceed to farm out their work to lower-grade 
contractors, and, by putting into their own 
pockets the difference in price between 
cheap and good work, lower the quality of 
work to no advantage except their own. 
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We are informed that it is already the 
custom of many offices to let contracts for 
mechanical equipment separate from the 
general contracts, and that there seems to 
be a tendency in this direction on the part 
of architects in general. Laws have been 
passed in New York and Pennsylvania 
requiring the direct letting of plumbing and 
heating contracts for state and municipal 
work, and in perhaps a dozen other states 
legislation along similar lines has already 
been undertaken. 

There is a strong feeling in employers’ 
associations, aroused by the treatment 
accorded them by general contractors, and 
made intense by the lowering of those 
standards of work to which the best men 
are committed, and there is a little doubt 
that they might, if they would adopt 
union methods, make a concerted effort to 
ignore general contractors in their bidding. 
It is evident, however, that the best men 
in their associations are totally opposed to 
the adoption of such tactics, and that they 
prefer to appeal in a legitimate way to the 
architectural profession. The prominent 
members of the profession have already, 
to a large extent, made it a practice to let 
direct contracts for mechanical equipment 
—work which is most sure to suffer and 
most difficult for the architect to protect, 
where there is a tendency to lower the 
quality of construction. 























Le Petit Ponr.—After Meryon 
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Architectural Draughtsmen 
Il. CHARLES MERYON 


F ALL the flickering lives that have 

struggled to send forth their fitful 

rays along the wondrous pathway 
of the graphic arts, none offers a greater 
temptation to dwell long and sadly upon 
the tragedy of unremunerated greatness 
than the life of Charles Meryon. The light 
which radiated from his profound genius 
made too tardy an impression upon a 
world from which, above all others, one 
would least expect such a genius as his to 
to pass unrewarded—for the tragedy of 
Meryon was enacted within the city of 
Paris. 

It was too late, when men perceived 
that he had illumined the world with a 
great light. Too late, when single prints 
which, as Mr. Keppel says, he would have 
gladly sold at any time for the price of 
his breakfast, began to fetch prices which 
would have kept him almost in affluence 
for months. Too late, when the recogni- 
tion of the discerning few was followed by 
the worship of the many—an oft-repeated 
tale, yet a singularly sad one in this 
instance, for madness, rather than death, 
not only cut short his career, but deprived 
him of the chance of reaping where he had 
sown. 

Meryon was born in 1821, the son of an 
English doctor and of a dancer at the 
opera. At sixteen, having declared his 
wish to be a sailor, he entered the naval 
school, from which he emerged two years 
later with high honor. Until 1848, his time 
was spent in cruising. Returning to Paris, 
he sought a position in the Department of 
Maps and Charts, in the hope that he 
would be commissioned to illustrate the 
story of the voyage of the “Rhin,” the 
ship in which he had circumnavigated 
the world. Thoughtlessly overstaying his 
leave, he found himself in a position which 
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eventually led him to resign from the ser- 
vice, and his situation became precarious 
in the extreme. 

How subtle and undecipherable are the 
ways of Destiny! In wandering about the 
earth Meryon had developed the poetic side 
of his nature to such a point that it now 
demanded some means of expression. He 
had listened to the music of the spheres. 
He had felt that contact with the vast- 
ness of life which comes from com- 
munion with the great spaces of the sea 
and the sky. His spirit teemed with a 
vision that would no longer brook confine- 
ment. 

He turned to painting, and even exhib- 
ited a canvas at the Salon of 1848; but it 
was soon discovered that he was color- 
blind. Painting, as an outlet to his genius, 
was thus blocked with an insurmountable 
barrier. He turned to engraving, and had 
the good fortune to encounter Bléry, from 
whom he learned the technique of etching, 
and under whose guidance he executed 
plates with such skill and vigor as to leave 
us doubt of the metier for which he was 
ordained, and to which he came at twenty- 
seven! 

A few months only, and he was master 
of his art; into what channel should he 
turn it? A little excursion into Normandy 
sufliced to intently interest him in the 
Gothic houses in the old streets of the 
towns, and, on his return to Paris, made 
unhappy by the refusal of the proprietor 
of a restaurant to consent to a marriage 
with his daughter, he further stimulated 
his interest in architecture by wandering 
about the streets of the city. Again one 
seems to feel the inscrutable hand of 
Destiny, for it was in those days of dis- 
appointment and destitution, of contem- 
plation, as he looked from the window of 
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his mansarde in the rue St. Etienne-du- 
Mont, that one feels him to have developed 
that singularly tragic conception of the 
great city, the history of which Meryon 
might be said to have epitomized. One 
scarcely feels the need of the few lines 
which appeared upon the plate of the 
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maddened the brain of Meryon, in order 
that he might lay his priceless contribu- 
tion upon the altar of art. In 1858 he was 
placed in Charenton, mad. The portrait 
by Flameng was made as he appeared in 
his shabby abode in the rue des Fossés- 
St.-Jacques, refusing to leave his bed, and 











PortTrRAIT OF CHARLES MERYON. 


“Stryge” in its first state, so eloquently 
does the “figure grimacante des tours de 
Notre-Dame” give silent utterance to the 
thought in Meryon’s couplet: 


“Insatiable vampire, l’eternelle luxure, 
Sur la grande cite convoite sa pature.” 


And if there be such a thing as Destiny 
—one scarcely dares venture the thought, 
nowadays—how remorselessly cruel and 
brutal was that which crushed the spirit and 





After Flameng 


threatening with a pistol all who dared 
approach him. 

He came out of Charenton in 1859, 
never to be wholly sane again, and died in 
1868. 

It is not the personal tragedy that one 
seems to see in Meryon’s etchings, but the 
tragedy of the great city. 

To Meryon, the soul of Paris was a liv- 
ing thing. In her streets and towers and 
bridges, in the facades of her houses, above 
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La Tour pe L’Hortoce.—Meryon 
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Le StryGe.—Meryon 
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all, he felt and saw the endless tragedy 
through which she had won her way. Not 
so much the tragedy of war—of murder, 
rapine and pillage, but the tragedy of 
human suffering, over whose haggard 
features luxury and vice still flung their 
gay and sinister masks. 

Again, as in the “Stryge,” one does not 
feel the need of the lines which Meryon 
wrote to accompany the *“‘Morgue.”’ Into 
every line of the plate Meryon has woven 
the sinister tragedy of the Seine, and yet 
one feels it to be far more than the mere 
narrative of a daily episode in the life of 
Paris. 


tCome, view, ye passers by, 
Where her poor children lie; 

A Mother charitable, 

This Paris that you see, 

To them, at all times free, 

Gives both a bed and table... . 


See, without turning pale 
These faces that show naught, 
Some smiling, some distraught, 
The future’s mystic tale. . 


Here Death herds all the drove 

Of those whom Fate waylays 

Upon the stony ways, 

Through Envy, Want, and Love... . 


When upon Paris breaks 
The pitiless hue and cry, 
Satan himself then quakes, 


So full the tables lie. 


Ah, may thou ne’er be shown 
On this black bier of stone, 
Of some one dear to thee 
The awful effigy. 


Oh, passers, passers, pray 
For all who pass this way, 
And down to death are hurled 
Forever, without measure, 
By this great haunt of pleasure, 
Here in this famous world! 

*See frontispiece. 


_ {From a translation by William Aspenwall Bradley, 
in the Print Collector’s Quarterly, December, 1913. 
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And yet, Death, may it not, 
’Neath the stern mask we see, 
Hide, of man’s final Iot, 

Some smiling mystery? 


Who knows if, Grief and Pain, 
Drawing aside their screen, 
At the end of toil and strain, 
The star may not be seen? 


Then on, poor human hands, 
Dig and delve in the earth 
With your feet and with your hands 
For there is due to dearth 

Some black bread every day! 

If under famine’s flail, 

With night still on the way, 
Your forces, growing frail 

And stricken with dismay, 

Upon the road are spent; 

If you envisage Death, 

Whom God perchance doth send, 
Then, with your latest breath, 
Wiping away your tears, 

Glance at the vaulted skies, 
Where cease for aye men’s fears. 
Lift up again your eyes! 

There you perchance will read 
That for you now draws nigh 
The sweet days of no need. 
When, nevermore to die, 

The flower shall unfold, 

The flower with fresh corol, 
With the holy aureole 

Of blessings manifold, 

Whose germ all hearts do hold. 


Of equal interest are the lines which 
Meryon wrote for the “Pont-au-Change,” 
although they are quite evidently inspired 
by his own unhappy experience: 


TO power of hope divine, Balloon, with upward urge, 

Like the pale skiff that rocks upon the swelling 
surge, 

Stirred by the careless breath of Autumns full of 
peace, 

You float, and in the mists, set swirling by the breeze, 

Reveal yourself sometimes unto our eager eyes, 

In the calm tracts of space, on the blue ground of 
the skies, 

Where the life-giving rays of a bright sun that 
gleams, 

A line of gold do trace below the brilliant dreams 

Of doubtful days to come; descend and build anew 

The courage, sorely tried, of the rude and storm- 
tossed crew; 
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Of warriors stern and bold, who for a better fate, 

Before the press of foes, still bear themselves elate, 

Of wounded, broken hearts, who seek o’er earth in 
vain 

The unknown joy they scent, and hunger to attain! 

But, moody dreamer, why, when pictures are thy 
trade, 

Wilt thou among the clouds forever promenade? 

Descend, descend to earth, and do not longer try 

To climb the paths too steep, that lead up through 
the sky. 

Fear thou of Fate to tempt the wayward fantasy, 

For never unto men is she with favors free. 

And since you hold the point, through fortune’s 
latest freak, 

That makes a needy etcher of the sailor far too weak, 

So work that on the copper, black-glazed, that you 
must hollow, 

Your hand will leave behind the ripple that should 
follow 

Each feeble skiff that passes upon the stormy sea 

That men call life, whose waters both harsh and 
bitter be, 

Where oft, too oft, alas, the lying hope that bore 

Us on with siren lure deserts us at the shore. 

The “‘Pont-au-Change” passed through 
many changes, and bears many marks of 
the fever that had fastened itself upon 
Meryon’s brain. It records a period in his 
life which should be sacred to the prying 
eyes of curiosity—the balloons and birds 
which appear in successive states of this 
plate are but the symbols of the despair- 
ing struggle of a wonderful spirit—great 
even in its weakness. 

One scarcely feels willing to admit, how- 
ever, that Meryon would have achieved 
that greatness in poetry which he attained 
as an etcher, although others of his verses 
are full of the mysticism of this dreamer of 
dreams. To accompany the “Rue des 
Mauvais Garcons,” he wrote the follow- 
ing: | . 

*What mortal once did dwell 
In such a dark abode? 
Who there did hide him well 


Where the sun’s rays never showed? 


Was it Virtue here did stay, 
Virtue, silent and poor? 
Or Crime, perchance you'll say, 
Some vicious evil-doer. 
*Mr. Bradley’s translation; see footnote on page 
71. 
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Ah faith, I do not know; 
And, if you curious be, 

Go there yourself and see; 
There still is time to go. 


The reference in the last line is to the 
impending demolition, for certain sec- 
tions of the old quarter had already been 
razed and more were to follow. 

Writing of Meryon, in 1859, Baudelaire 
said: 

“Several years ago, a strong and singu- 
lar man—a naval officer we are told— 
began a series of etchings of some of the 
most picturesque points of Paris. By his 
sharpness, fineness and skill in design, M. 
Meryon recalled the excellent aquafortistes 
of old. Rarely have I seen portrayed, with 
greater poesy, the natural solemnity of a 
great city. 

“But a cruel demon has touched the 
spirit of Meryon; a mysterious delirium 
has confused those faculties which seemed 
to be as solid as they were brilliant. His 
dawning glory and his works have been 
suddenly interrupted, and since then we 
have anxiously awaited some consoling 
news from this singular officer, who be- 
came a great artist in one day, and who 
had bade adieu to the solemn adventures 
of the ocean in order to paint the dark 
majesty of the most disquieting of capitals.” 

“The natural solemnity of a great city!”’ 
“The dark majesty of the most disquieting 
of capitals!’ Those are the qualities which 
pervade the grand euvre of Meryon, and 
which give to his superb draughtsmanship 
a certain tragic sublimity that one seeks 
in vain elsewhere. 

Were it not for the restrictions imposed 
by the size of the page, it would have been 
extremely interesting to reproduce the 
view of San Francisco which Meryon 
etched in 1856. It is one of his best plates, 
but measures nearly a yard in width, and 
is little sought for that reason. 

In terminating this brief glimpse of 
Meryon, we cannot do better than to 
resort to Beraldi: “Meryon rests in the 

















Le Pont-Neur.—Meryon 
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Saint-Et1ENNE Du Mont.—Meryon 
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cemetery at Charenton—he belonged to 
the Reformed religion. Few persons fol- 
lowed his last journey. He had retained 
two faithful friends, the naval officer M. A. 
de Salicis, and the engraver Bracquemond. 
The first pronounced the words of farewell 
over the Master of Old Paris: The second, 
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who had twice drawn his portrait, en- 
graved the inscription on his tomb.” 

It is a resting-place before which archi- 
tects may well pause in reverence, for 
never has architecture known a greater 
interpreter than Charles Meryon. 
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Regulation of Heights of Buildings 


By GEORGE McANENY 
President of the Board of Aldermen, City of New York 


OW that a commission has made a 
N thorough study of the regulation 

of the height of buildings, and its 
report has been transmitted to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, New York 
City may fairly be said to be approaching 
a final solution of this vexing problem. 
More remains to be done, it is true; the 
Board of Estimate and the Board 
Aldermen are still to act, and new legisla- 
tion must be put through, but the really 
important groundwork is done. 

No one who has not made a careful study 
of the conditions in New York City, par- 
ticularly the intolerable congestion in the 
lower section, can realize the urgency of the 
need for some sort of regulation of build- 
ing heights. It must be remembered that 
this is comparatively a new problem; it is 
only twenty years or so since the first “sky- 
scraper” was built, and nobody foresaw 
then to what height these vast buildings 
would go. In this country, our law has been 
such as to give the owner of a plot practi- 
cally unrestricted control of the use of it, 
and the erection of very high buildings has 
been in no way discouraged. 

However, the records show that where 
regulation has been attempted in this 
country, and where the proposed restric- 
tions have not been too drastic, the ten- 
dency of the courts has been to uphold them 
upon the ground that a community should 
have the right to enact such laws for the 
sake of health and safety. Thus it seems 
that no difficulty on the legal side is to be 
expected if the proposal to regulate is a 
sound and moderate one. And the recom- 
mendations of the Height of Buildings 
Advisory Commission, which was adopted 
by the Board of Estimate’s Height of Build- 
ings Committee, are eminently sound and 
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moderate. The commission was made up 
of practical men of affairs, and they knew 
well the danger of trying to put into effect 
any scheme that might be called visionary 
or “‘confiscatory.” They have drafted a 
report, which throughout is characterized 
by restraint and commonsense. I feel sure 
that the more it is studied, the more firmly 
public opinion will array itself on the side 
of the kind of regulation proposed. 

From the traffic standpoint alone, the 
unrestricted heights of buildings is a most 
serious menace. It is of no use to lay out 
subway systems, one after the other, if 
we are going to permit thirty- and forty- 
story buildings to go up on the tip of Man- 
hattan Island; if present conditions are 
allowed to continue, there will always be 
people enough to choke our subways, no 
matter how many we build. As an example 
of just what even one high building means 
in the way of congestion, the Public Service 
Commission’s experts calculated last year 
that if all the tenants of the Woolworth 
Building used the subway, the ten-car sub- 
way expresses, running in both directions 
from Fulton Street during a period of 
twenty minutes, would be required to take 
care of them. 

A realization of facts like these will con- 
vince the public absolutely that we cannot 
follow the policy of the past and lay no 
restrictions whatever upon the 
of real estate. 

A most important consideration, now, 
is the willingness, even the eagerness, on 
the part of the real-estate interests them- 
selves to have this matter finally settled 
by suitable legislation. When the scheme 
was first proposed, several years ago, 
opposition was freely voiced by persons 
prominent in the real-estate business. It 
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was argued that the possessor of a lot not 
yet improved was put at a disadvantage in 
comparison with the owner of an “existing 
sky-scraper.” This argument has been 
weakened, however, by the discovery that 
very high buildings are not, as a rule, profi- 
table. The recent investigations of the com- 
mission showed, on the contrary, that the 
return from this class of property was very 
low. Many of the “sky-scrapers’’ actually 
lose money, and a still greater number re- 
turn not more than from 2 to 4 per cent 
upon the money invested in them. 

When we speak of regulating the heights 
of buildings, the man who has paid no par- 
ticular attention to the subject is apt to get 
the impression that we have in mind the 
creation of a condition such as prevails in 
many European cities—that is, the lopping 
off of heights to four or five stories. This is 
far from the intention of the committee on 
which I served as chairman, and of the 
advisory commission which assisted us. 
To make clear, in a brief space, just what 
is proposed, I suppose I cannot do better 
than quote from the recent report to the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of the committee, consisting of Borough 
President Pounds, Borough President 
Miller, and myself. 

“A staff consisting of from fifteen to 
twenty-five persons, with headquarters at 
the office of the Courthouse Board, 115 
Broadway, Manhattan, has collected the 
facts regarding built-up and vacant areas 
in the city, the predominating kinds and 
heights of buildings, the effect of high 
buildings on street congestion, fire hazard, 
health, and access of light and air, inva- 
sions of built-up localities by buildings 
designed for new purposes, vacancies in 
office buildings and their causes, and in 
general the results of uncontrolled building 
operations. This work was carried on 
under the commission, which, at the same 
time, held conferences with those most 
experienced in the various phases of the 
work, and also held a series of public hear- 
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ings, ample notice of which was given 
through the public press and by mailing 
several thousand invitations to appear. 
Investigations were carried on in all of the 
large cities here and abroad, where muni- 
cipal regulation of buildings is practised, 
and the laws and ordinances in effect were 
collated and analyzed. The coéperation 
of the corporation council has been given 
throughout. 

“The report herewith submitted is sup- 
plemented by a series of appendices and 
one hundred charts, which contain a large 
part of the fundamental data gathered in 
this and other cities, upon which the facts 
set forth in the report are based. The re- 
port itself gives, in terse form, the main 
existing facts, the law applicable thereto, 
and the recommendations of the commis- 
sion for regulating high buildings, and for 
bringing about the future districting of the 
entire city. 

“Downtown Manhattan, and certain 
areas uptown already largely built up with 
high buildings, would suffer a diminution 
of land values, if a radical limitation 
should be applied. The rule designed to 
cover the whole city (but affecting such 
areas only) limits the cornice line to a 
height between 100 feet and 200 feet, 
according to the width of the street, or up 
to a maximum of 300 feet where the build- 
ing faces a park, boulevard, or other open 
area. Above these points, the street wall 
must recede one foot for every four feet of 
additional height. Towers not exceeding 
25 per cent of the lot area are allowed. 
Courts are required to enlarge in propor- 
tion to height. The rule will allow very high 
buildings, but prevents the increase of 
dark streets and courts, and injury to other 
buildings by the shutting off of light and 
air. The charter provides that the Board 
of Aldermen and the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment may regulate the 
heights of buildings. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend that the report be referred to the 
Board of Aldermen for its consideration, 
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and we recommend that the two boards, 
acting under the charter, take steps to 
enact an ordinance regulating the heights 
of buildings in all parts of the city, in 
accordance with the rule more fully stated 
in chapter VI of the report. 

“It is also recommended that more 
stringent requirements be applied to par- 
ticular parts of the city, for the purpose of 
stabilizing, to a reasonable extent, both 
values and uses. Eight types of districts 
are suggested. It is not proposed that the 
fixing of these districts should be done 
under the present charter provision, but 
that legislation should be obtained, giving 
power to this board to create districts, 
after a specified preliminary routine. The 
draft of a charter amendment for this pur- 
pose is included in the report, and also of 
an amendment empowering this board, 
under certain checks, to exclude factories 
and other new-land uses from certain dis- 
tricts. We recommend that these char- 
ter amendments, after consideration by 
this board, be placed before the legisla- 
ture. 

“In making these recommendations, the 
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Commission has regarded two requirements 
as imperative: First, that all such regula- 
tions should be designed to stabilize or in- 
crease locality values; and, Second, that lot 
owners should be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of light, air, and street-use propor- 
tionate to the size of their holdings. The 
Fifth Avenue situation is fully considered. 
It is not recommended that this avenue be 
placed in a district by itself, but in a class 
that would include many other parts of 
the borough of Manhattan, and which, 
both by reason of height-limitation and 
factory exclusion, would prevent further 
injury to this avenue as a_ high-class 
retail street. 

“Your committee wishes to express its 
acknowledgement of the extraordinary 
public service rendered by Mr. Bassett 
and his associates in the advisory commis- 
sion, in developing and presenting so rea- 
sonable and convincing a plan for the solu- 
tion of this most difficult problem. Their 
time and labor have been given as a matter 
purely of public service, and for what they 
have done they are entitled to the thanks 
of the city.” 


A Last Opportunity for Securing Back Numbers and 
Bound Volumes of the Journal for 1913 


During the past year, many requests have come to the Journal for back numbers, 
many of which could not be supplied. A careful collection from all available sources 
has brought to light a few copies and these may now be obtained. The Journal for 
1913 is also being bound and the complete volumes may be had in accordance with the 
terms of the announcement which has already been sent to subscribers and which is 
again reprinted in this issue. Prompt attention will be necessary by those who have 


not already ordered. 
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Garden Cities” 


By GEORGE E. HOOKER 


Civic Secretary, City Club of Chicago 


HE garden-city movement is a 
reaction from urban conditions 
which have denied the common 

people their most natural and primary 
right—the right to enjoy land, air, and 
light, and some reasonable amount of the 
amenities of home life; conditions which 
involve the crowding of people into ever 
smaller, dimmer, and stuffier urban dwell- 
ings, in order, among other things, that 
owners of the land may draw a steadily 
increasing income from it; conditions under 
which we build so many stories above 
ground that we can’t afford to use them for 
the most important of human needs, com- 
munication, and so must travel under- 
ground, like ants; conditions which impair 
personal health and efficiency; conditions 
which affect the entire population, and 
bear with peculiar pressure upon the great 
mass of wage-earners; conditions which 
menace the physique, the international 
status, and the permanence of modern 
nations. 

It surely cannot be necessary to enforce 
upon any person who goes about modern 
cities with eyes, ears and nostrils open, the 
progressive deterioration and destructive 
influence of many features of urban life. 
The harsh noises from the wheels, hoofs, 
brakes, and signals of the geometrically 
increasing amount of communication in 
great cities, as it has been allowed to 
develop, are ever beating more and more 
loudly upon the ears of the active members 
of the population. There is not a street 
in the central part of Chicago, or any 
other great city of the western world, 
where one can walk without one’s nostrils 
being filled with the dust and gas of auto- 
mobile traffic. The eye of the passer-by 


along the common city street is assailed 
with a panorama of architectural anarchy, 
disordered sky-lines, littered lots for sale, 
and general ugliness, which demoralizes 
people, save as it provokes them to revolt, 
and which is so prevalent and persistent 
that it largely tires out and defeats revolt. 

These conditions are steadily overcom- 
ing and defeating the sense of the sacred- 
ness of human life, even as against violent 
and dramatic forms of death. In Chicago 
1,195 deaths from accidents occurred in 
I9I1I, an increase of 26 per cent in five 
years, or twice the increase in population. 
This increase is probably largely because 
well-to-do people, in seeking to get away 
from these conditions by their automobiles, 
ride down the common people, who can- 
not of themselves get away from them. 
We cannot blame those who can do so 
from trying to get away from them, but 
just to flee is not to deal with the situation. 

Europeans have taken steps to learn 
the facts in the case far more than we have. 
It is known that 70,000 people in Dublin 
are living in tenements of a single room, 
that of the nearly one million of British 
mothers, annually, 95,000 lose their babies 
within a year of birth; that, as a rule, only 
1,000 out of 7,000 youths offering them- 
selves for the British Navy are, on exam- 
ination, found fit; that only 38 per cent 
of the young men in Berlin are fit for 
military service. Germany, indeed, in 
her military policy, is adopting systematic 
gymnastic training in the schools in an 
effort to counteract the physical deteriora- 
tion caused by city life. 

We in this country have no system of 
vital statistics which enables us to know 
what is the state of our national physique, 


*A paper before the Third National Housing Conference held at Cincinnati, Ohio, December 3, 1913. 
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or what changes are taking place in it 
from decade to decade through urban 
conditions. We were told this noon, how- 
ever, that there are 40,000 dark rooms 
occupied in New York City, and we know 
that there is a vastly greater number which 
fall below any proper minimum standard 
for light and air. We know that there are 
12,000 alley houses in Chicago; that of the 
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We know that the conditions disclosed by 
vice commissions, white-slave prosecu- 
tions, playground advocates, temperance 
reformers, and social investigators are to 
a considerable extent an indictment of the 
domestic and general physical environ- 
ment of city people. We know that our 
urban death rates do not compare as they 
should even with those of European cities. 


ALFREDHOF—GERMAN GARDEN SUBURB 
Simplicity of line and generosity of space 


scores of housing investigations which 
have been carried out during the last ten 
or fifteen years in different cities of this 
country, large and small, all disclose more 
or less widespread conditions tending 
toward physical and moral deterioration 
of the population. We know that homi- 
cides have increased in the leading cities 
of the United States 12% per cent faster 
than population during the last decade. 


The garden-city movement is not only 


a determined and adventurous effort 
toward escape from this situation, but it is 
a positive and constructive effort to make 
things as our minds and _ sensibilities 
declare that they ought to be. It is an 
effort to bring life up to standard, accord- 
ing to hygienic, esthetic and social require- 
ments authoritatively and generally recog- 
nized,—and to do that in the face of oppo- 
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sing dogmas, orthodoxies, and even prop- 
erty rights. 


The pleasantest way to consider garden 
cities is to visit them, see their design, 
color, spaciousness, and feel that sense of 
thoughtful order and domestic well-being 
which pervades them. The next pleas- 
antest way is to see pictures or slides of 
them. I have here only a few illustra- 
tions to aid me, and shall attempt to pre- 
sent not so much a picture of a garden 
city, as the scope, methods, influence, and 
morals of the Garden City Movement. 


I. Scope 


There are three types of communities to 
which the term garden is prefixed, namely: 
the Garden City, the Garden Village, and 
the Garden Suburb. In 1912, there were 
in Great Britain thirty estates falling under 
one or another of these three types, and 
varying in size from 6 to 3818 acres. They 
comprised altogether about 10,000 acres, 
of which 2,400 were developed with over 
9,000 houses, sheltering 37,500 people. 
The present investment is probably about 
$12,000,000, and will presumably be sev- 
eral times greater when the schemes in 
hand are completed, in the course of the 
next few years. 

The movement has extended to Ger- 
many, where in June, 1912, there were 
ten garden-city estates being developed, 
on which 669 houses had then been erected. 
It has spread to France, Hungary, Italy, 
Sweden, Canada, and the United States, 
and the propaganda is at least going on in 
Spain and Australia. Forest Hills Gar- 
dens, in Brooklyn; Forest Hills Gardens, in 
Boston; Fairfield, the newest steel town, 
near Birmingham, Alabama; the new 
industrial village at Marcus Hook, Pa.; 
and numerous other housing experiments 
recently initiated or now under considera- 
tion in this country, reflect the widespread- 
ing influence of this movement, even 
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though none of the American instances 
involves all of its distinctive features. 

The term garden city appears to have 
been, if not originated, at least given public 
standing by Mr. Ebenezer Howard, of 
England, in his history-making little book, 
“Garden Cities of Tomorrow,” published 
in 1902, as the second edition of his 
“Tomorrow; A Peaceful Path to Real 
Reform,” published in 1898. By a garden 
city Mr. Howard meant a self-contained city 
—supported by local industries of its own— 
ideally laid out on a goodly site surrounded 
by a wide and permanent agricultural belt, 
its population being arbitrarily limited 
to about 30,000 people, distributed at a 
density of not above twelve families to the 
net acre, and its land tenure being such 
as to turn into the coffers of the com- 
munity all increment in land values above 
a five per cent dividend on cost of acquir- 
ing and developing the estate. Of the 
Garden City proper, therefore, there is 
but one example in Great Britain, namely, 
Letchworth, which was started nine years 
ago on the central third of an acquired 
estate of six square miles, thirty-four 
miles northeast of London, and now com- 
prising forty local industrial firms, together 
with a population of 8,000. Hellerau, 
situated a few miles out from the City of 
Dresden, Germany, is a much smaller and 
a more recent example of such a com- 
munity. 

A Garden Village is a community which 
is only residential in character, and is 
created by the proprietor of some large 
industry, near which it is located, for 
occupation by the employees of that 
industry. Port Sunlight, built by Lever 
Brothers, adjacent to their soap factory 
in the outskirts of Liverpool, beginning in 
1895, and now comprising 135 acres, with 
800 houses occupied by 3,200 employees of 
the company, is the finest example of this 
type. There are probably half a score 
less conspicuous examples in Great Britain. 

A Garden Suburb denotes an area in the 
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outskirts of an existing important city, 
developed on ideal lines for residential 
purposes only, and designed for tenants 
from this city, irrespective of where they 
may be occupied. The first and best known 
is Bournville, situated four miles from the 
heart of Birmingham, to which city it was 
recently annexed. It was begun in 

1895 by Mr. George Cadbury, on a part 

of the site to which the Cadbury 


Brothers’ Chocolate Works had been 
moved from a crowded district in 
Birmingham. 


About one-third of the houses are 
occupied by employees in these works, 
and the balance by people from the 
city at large. While, therefore, the 
estate partakes somewhat of the charac- 
ter of a Garden Village, it is essentially 
a Garden Suburb, since it is,open to 
persons generally. The residential part 
of the estate now comprises 612 acres, 
of which 138 acres have been developed, 
with 925 houses, occupied by 4,400 
people. 

The entire residential estate—not in- 
cluding the Works—has been turned 
over by Mr. Cadbury to a trust—the 
Bournville Village Trust—which is to 
use the 4 per cent income to develop 
the estate and to promote similar 
enterprises elsewhere. The trust has, for 
example, established a town-planning 
lectureship at the Birmingham Univer- 
sity, and has aided toward the develop- 
ment of Letchworth and Hampstead 
Garden suburb. 

This latter, the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, is perhaps the most conspicuous 
example today of the Garden Suburb. It 
was started in 1907, on an estate five 
miles from the heart of London, compris- 
ing 240 acres, lately increased to 352 
acres—of which 180 acres had in 1912 
been developed with 1,030 houses accom- 
modating 4,500 people. There are proba- 
bly a dozen or more less-well-known Brit- 
ish instances of the Garden Suburb. 
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While keeping in mind the three types 
of garden communities mentioned, we 
may perhaps allow ourselves, for general 
purposes, to follow the common custom 
of applying the term “Garden City” 
loosely to all these types, and thus to 
speak of the Garden City movement as 





GarpDEN Homes at LETCHWORTH 
Trees, flowers and shrubs form an attractive setting 


for the houses 


including them all, and as related to other 
efforts toward housing and social reform. 


II. Methods 


What are, now, the distinctive garden- 
city methods of development? While these 
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are not all exemplified in all instances, the 
following are, I think, the chief essentials: 

1. Single ownership.—The entire estate 
belongs to one owner at the start, and 





Houses, GARDENS AND TENNIS-COURTS—HampstTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 


Careful grouping of houses with large gardens and 


remains under one owner, subject only 
aside perhaps from the public streets—to 
temporary or leasehold rights in individual 
occupiers. Aside from this owner, no one 
but an occupier can have any continuing 
rights in any portion of the estate. By 
this and other means, speculation and 
non-resident ownership are excluded, and 
the highest practical degree of operating 
freedom ts secured for the gradual and 
orderly development of the estate accord- 
ing to experience and changing needs. 

2. Skilful planning.—The estate is skil- 
fully laid out as a whole before any part 
is built upon. Its different sections are 
allocated to their most appropriate uses 
residential, industrial, commercial, recrea- 
tive, scenic; scrupulous attention is given 
to the preservation of features of natural 
beauty and vistas; to the allocation of 
the most salubrious and attractive sites 
for residence, to the assignment of industry 
to the leeward, if possible, of the rest of 
the estate, to the wise location of the main 
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lines of communication, and to the adjust- 
ment of transportation factors to indus- 
trial, commercial, and social needs. The 
industrial district also, if there be one, is 
arranged so as to 
secure the most 
convenient contact 
with transportation 
lines, and to supply 
power and _ other 
special facilities in 
accordance with 
some general plan. 
The sites for the 
chief buildings, or 
groups of buildings, 
public and semi- 
public, are fixed; the 
subordinate streets, 
of proper width and 
direction, are located 
as development re- 
quires; the general 
character of houses 
for different residential districts is decided, 
and, in general, the esthetic resources and 
possibilities of the site and plan of de- 
velopment, as well as the social and 
institutional life of the future inhabitants , 
are constantly kept in mind. 

3. Low Density.—It is characteristic of 
all these garden community enterprises 
that the density of population is definitely 
limited to a low average—ranging from 
six to twelve single-family houses per gross 
acre. This is the most central and vital 
feature of garden-city development. 

4. Gardens.—Nearly all dwellings are of 
the cottage or single family type, and 
nearly all have annexed to them ample 
spaces for the cultivation of flowers, shrubs, 
garden vegetables, and fruit trees. The 
growing of these is also encouraged by 
having the garden prepared, as_ well 
as the house, when the tenant takes 
possession. Gardening advice is made 
available, and flower and vegetable shows 
are promoted among the occupants. Bourn- 


interior tennis-courts 
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ville gardens yield two shillings per week 
per year to the family. 

5. Limited profit—The income on in- 
vestment is in practically all cases 
restricted to a low limit, this being usually 
made a legal provision in the enterprise. 
The limit is from 4 to 5 per cent—usually 
5 per cent. The movement for garden 
communities has disclosed the fact that 
a considerable amount of money can be 
secured for investment in such communities 
for a limited return of 4 to 5 per cent. In 
the case of Port Sunlight, the actual income 
is only 1 per cent or less on investment, 
but the proprietors hold that the indirect 
gain to their business from the housing 
conditions of this garden village makes it 
a good business proposition for them. 


6. Unearned increment.—It is arranged, 
in the most important instances, that the 
increase in the site value of the estate, or 
the unearned increment, shall inure to the 
benefit of the community, this being done 
in different ways in different cases. 


7. Government Aid.—The general gov- 


ernment, in order to encourage these 
idealistic developments, has, by recent 


legislation, adopted as a general policy the 
plan of loaning money to companies 
developing such estates—with dividends 
limited to not over 5 per cent—up to two- 
thirds of the value of the estate at 3% per 
cent interest, which is, of course, below the 
commercial rate. This has greatly aided 
these enterprises. 


8. Sustained character.—The centralized 





REAR YARDS—HampsTeEAD GARDEN SUBURB 
There are no unsightly back yards. Grass, flowers and shrubbery make the rears of cottages hardly 
gnu) ; , & 5 
less attractive than the fronts 
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ownership and management make it possi- 
ble to exercise control over the entire 
estate in such a way as to protect it from 
speculation or the results of individual 
irresponsibility, and to maintain its char- 
acter in a permanent manner; thus occu- 
piers are afforded a peculiar assurance that 
the residential amenities of the neighbor- 
hood will be preserved. 

g. Walking distance between home and 
work.—One of the basic ideas of the gar- 
den city proper—and likewise the garden 
village—is that homes and factories should 
be separated from each other in such 
way as to protect the former from the 
smoke, dust and noise of the latter; but 
that, on the other hand, they should be 
located near enough to each other so that 
the interval can be covered on foot, thus 
avoiding the trying, expensive, and waste- 
ful riding back and forth, which is such a 
serious feature of urban life today for the 
active portion of the population. This is 
one of the reasons why it was and is urged 
by Mr. Ebenezer Howard, that, if possible, 
cities should not contain more than 30,000 
people. 

10. Good streets.—The effort is made in 
all cases, by carefully designing the loca- 
tion, direction and vista of the street, as 
well as through the use of trees and by the 
encouragement of front-yard shrub and 
flower cultivation, to insure that the streets 
shall be not only well constructed from an 
engineering standpoint, but shall be pleas- 
ant and interesting both to the person who 
walks along them and to the occupant of 
~ — fronting upon them. 

. Good hbomes.—By economizing in 
aaa through building them narrow and 
using inexpensive paving on subsidiary 
roads, a saving in the cost of lots is effected 
which makes it possible to include that 
much more land in the lot. Houses have 


front yards for flowers and rear yards for 
shrubs, garden vegetables, and fruit trees. 
The houses are also designed by the best 
architects. 
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12. Good health.—It is sought by the 
above provisions to insure high health 
conditions, and the death rates in garden 
cities, villages, and suburbs are only half 
or two-thirds of the average for cities in 
general. 


III. Influence of Garden City 


Movement 


The Garden City Movement, from its 
home in England, has not only spread over 
the continent and elsewhere, but it has also 
been largely the inspiration, both by pre- 
cept and demonstration, of a still more 
extensive and ever-widening effort in 
Europe, during the last decade, for home 
betterment. 

British cities have for more than a gener- 
ation been carrying out municipal housing 
enterprises—largely but not entirely on 
cleared slum areas,—and are today land- 
lords of from 50,000 to 100,000 tenants. 
Some of these efforts during the last dozen 
years very clearly reflect the influence of 
garden city standards. 

For several decades the British National 
Housing Council, now the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council, has 
agitated the subject of housing. It has 
held several cottage exhibitions in different 
places, at which actual cottages of differ- 
ent types and constructed of different 
materials were exhibited, to demonstrate 
what could be done for housing better- 
ment on the cottage, as against the tene- 
ment-house plan, at a given cost. During 
the year 1911-1912, this Council held in 
different parts of the country nine better- 
housing conferences, attended by 1,400 
representatives from local authorities. Its 
watchwords are garden city watchwords, 
and it has had much to do with promoting 
those constant processions, both of home 
and continental officials, which have been 
admiringly visiting British garden cities 
in ever increasing numbers in recent years. 

Of all the tributes to garden-city faith, 
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precepts and demonstrations, however, 
the greatest, and indeed the most impor- 
tant single piece of legislation affecting 
the physical conditions of cities which has 
been adopted in the Anglo-Saxon world 
within recent times is the British Town 
Planning Act—or, as it is entitled, the 
Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909. 


Steps have been taken under that Act, 
by something like one hundred and fifty 
local authorities, for dealing with areas 
varying in size from a few acres up to 
several thousand acres; final detailed plans 
have been worked out and adopted for two 
or three of the most important of these 
areas, and the necessarily slow procedure 





BourNVILLE GARDENS 
The garden is as definitely prepared for the Bournville tenant as is the house. Not only is the soil got 
in readiness, but fruit-trees and fruit-bearing shrubs are planted in advance for him 


This act is particularly directed toward 
housing conditions. Its chief purpose, 
indeed, is to insure that, in urban districts 
about to be built upon, healthy, well- 
located, well-appointed and attractive in- 
dividual houses, not too many to the acre, 
and with ample spaces annexed to them, 
shall with certainty be secured for the 
people who are to live in those districts. 
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is being carried forward in the other cases. 
Responsible agitation has also begun for 
making it obligatory—instead of leaving 
it optional, as it now is—upon all local 
authorities to carry out, under this act, a 
thorough investigation into housing con- 
ditions within their jurisdiction, and to 
proceed to measures for bringing those 
conditions up to. standard; including, as 
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a minimum, a clean sweep of all slum areas, 
and a limitation of the number of families 
per acre on newly built land approxi- 
mating garden city limitations. 

A great amount of housing reform activ- 
ity, characterized by garden city adventure 
and idealism, has also been recently car- 
ried out in different continental countries. 
The City of Stockholm began five years 
ago a model municipal village just out- 
side the city limits, designed especially 
for employees in the newly built municipal 
abattoirs nearby. Frankfort-on-Main, is 
spending $18,000,000 for a new industrial 
harbor on the eastern edge of the city, and 
is establishing nearby a model village 
available for those employed in and about 
this new harbor. 

The City of Ulm, Germany, is standing 
for the novel municipal policy that the 
city should insure to all its citizens the 
opportunity to live in improved homes. It 
has accordingly become the owner of 80 
per cent of the available building land 
within the city limits, and is thus, on the 
one hand, eliminating land speculation, 
while, on the other, selling or leasing sites 
to its citizens, on fair terms, for building 
homes. It is also building, by the City 
Architect, about 12 per cent, of all new 
houses, and leasing these to the citizens 
on terms calculated to insure an opportu- 
nity for permanent tenure, but not for 
speculation. 

A number of model proprietary villages 
have been recently built in Germany by 
factory and mine owners for their em- 
ployees, and several important housing 
exhibitions and conferences—-some of these 


exhibitions including actual cottages of 


different types—have been held in differ- 
ent cities during the last decade. The 
whole city-planning movement in Germany 
too, is directing more and more emphasis, 
absolutely and relatively, upon the im- 
provement of existing, and the creation 
of superior housing conditions. 

Twelve thousand cottages have within 
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the last few years been built in Hungary 
by government assistance. 

Reverting again to the British Isles: 
The most brilliant and extensive example 
of housing reform ever achieved anywhere 
is the building in Ireland, during the last 
two decades, of 40,000 cottages through 
government aid. 

Now, Mr. Lloyd-George comes forward 
with the most comprehensive and sweep- 
ing housing program ever responsibly 
announced by any statesman. This pro- 
gram, put forth officially as that of the 
present British government, is a proposal 
to make a survey of urban and rural hous- 
ing conditions throughout the entire coun- 
try, and then, by low interest government 
loans and by government subsidies, to see 
that a constructive program of housing 
reform, which shall supply the need dis- 
closed by this survey, even to the possible 
extent of creating 120,000 rural laborers’ 
cottages, now estimated to be needed, 
shall be carried out. Both the Conserva- 
tive and the Labor parties in the House of 
Commons have also propounded measures 
for a comprehensive reform of rural hous- 
ing conditions by government aid. Hous- 
ing reform on a national scale has there- 
fore become a matter of national policy 
in the United Kingdom. 


IV. Moral 


What is the moral of the garden- 
city movement—whose collateral influence 
may unquestionably be traced in these 
important events? It is that human wel- 
fare is more and more to prevail, as a 
motive in housing policy, over commercial 
aims. 

The essential element which is common 
to all the garden city estates is their 
idealism—expressed on the one side in 
their superior physical aspects as com- 
munity homes, and on the other side in 
their violation of so-called business prin- 
ciples. 
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Letchworth, with no precedent to usher 
in its advent, and in impertinent disre- 
gard of business injunctions, sprang into 
being to realize a dream. In most garden- 
city schemes a limited dividend on invest- 
ment is fixed, a return below current 
business returns on housing undertakings. 
Port Sunlight is a financial failure. It 
yields sometimes 1 per cent and some- 
times nothing at all on investment. Mr. 
Cadbury, in the face of the wretched fail- 
ure achieved by business methods in hous- 
ing people, deliberately donates one and 
one-quarter million dollars to undermine 
and revolutionize business methods in 
housing. Then, piling up his sins still 
further, he gives out- 
right to Bournville a 
beautiful school 
building, a meeting- 
house for religious 
purposes, and Rus- 
kin Hall for social 
gatherings. He also 
donates his own 
superior managing 
ability to the guid- 
ance of Bournville. 

Henry Vivian 
joins the procession, 
and contributes a 
most brilliant suc- 
cess in housing bet- 
terment by apply- 
ing the unbusiness- 
like principle of 
coéperation. The 
co-partnership plan of home- making, 
begun in 1901, under special British laws, 
now includes estates in Great Britain 
worth over $5,000,000, and comprises some 
of the finest examples of popular housing 
in the world. 

The co-partnership societies build these 
superior houses and lease them to their 
members at fair rentals. These societies 
limit their dividends to 4% or 5 per cent, 
and on this basis secure two-thirds of their 


-- 


A STREET 

Charming street pictures are obtained by variation from rectilinear street lines, 

by the careful placing along the streets of well designed, though inexpensive houses, 
by closing street vistas in a pleasing manner and by preserving old trees. 
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er capital in { loans at 
> per cent interest. 

” Bach tenant of a house is a stockholder 
the society for at least some small 
amount, and is encouraged to increase this 
up to the value of his house. No one may 
own above a certain amount of stock. 
The tenants are thus interested also as 
landlords to make the estate a success. 

A tenant may occupy his house indefi- 
nitely, at the rental fixed by the society. If 
compelled to leave, he surrenders his house 
back to the society. He may then sell his 
stock, if he likes, giving the society the 
first opportunity to buy at par. 

The building of co-partnership houses 


government 


in 
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is cheapened by a federation of the local 
societies, which acts contractor and 
builder for them, if desired. 

The co-partnership plan for homes suc- 
ceeds because it: 

1. Offers the tenant permanent occu- 
pancy on fair terms. 

Rewards him for improvements and 

good care. 

3. Affords 


investment. 


as 


him a favorable savings 
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4. Protects him from a sacrifice sale 
when compelled to move. 

5. Secures him thus the advantages of 
home ownership, without its disadvantages. 

6. Enlists him in reducing repair bills 
and keeping all houses occupied. 

7. Promotes social peace by 
tenants from different classes. 

Then comes John Burns with the Town 
Planning Act, which says to landholders: 
The government will henceforth decide 
how your land shall be laid out for urban 
development, and how many people shall 
be allowed to live on an acre; nor, indeed, 
will the government compensate you for 
the financial loss resulting from this 
limitation and this invasion of your 
proprietary rights. 

At the same time the Irish Laborers’ 


mixing 


Acts are in operation, loaning millions of 


government funds for rural cottages in 
Ireland and actually contributing a shil- 
ling a week toward the tenant’s rent. Not 
only does the government risk pauperizing 
tenants thus, but it deliberately defies 
the economic dogma that government 
subsidies will lower wages,—and, in this 
case at least, disproves the dogma. 

Now comes Lloyd George again to the 
front—after both Conservative and 
Labor parties have put forth only less 
sweeping proposals in the same direc- 
tion—and announces that the nation is 
under the tyranny of a land monopoly, 
which the government consciously and 
deliberately proposes to break down in 
the interest of better housing. 

In short, business principles, commercial 
bases, politic economic orthodoxy, and 
vested rights in land, are being tossed and 
tumbled by the settled purpose to reform 
British housing conditions, even though 
confiscation itself be in some degree 
resorted to. 

The garden-city idea means a revolution 
in European and American land policy. It 
involves unified, instead of diffused, owner- 
ship of the entire site developed, the com- 
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plete exclusion of speculation in the site or 
any part of it, the limitation of the den- 
sity of population permitted to occupy it, 
and the turning of the unearned increment 
to the use of the community instead of 
individuals. These essentials mean 
revolution in land policy. 

The necessity for such a revolution has 
been the strenuous contention for years of 
German students of housing conditions. 
Its necessity for clearing the path of city 
development was recognized in the so- 
called Lex Addicks, named after its author, 
the venerable oberburgermeister of Frank- 


a 


furt, and authorizing that city, when 
particular urban areas needed to be 


re-arranged, to take possession of those 
areas, against the will of the owners if 
need be, replan them, and restore to the 
owners as nearly as practicable their 
original areas, with equitable correctional 
payments between the parties. 

The necessity for such a revolution is 
recognized in the widening struggle for 
powers of excess condemnation. The same 
necessity is reflected in the municipal 
land-ownership policy which German cities 
are rapidly putting into effect, led by the 
City of Ulm. The actual appropriation, 
first by certain German cities, then by 
the British government in the famous 
1909 budget, and then by the German 
Empire, of a portion of the increase in 
urban land values, is one of the actual 
steps taken in that revolution. 

This expanding and momentous move- 
ment above sketched, asserting as it does 
the right of the community not only to 
receive the increase in urban land values, 
but to apportion and administer for the 
common welfare the land which the com- 
munity occupies—this whole movement is 
a reassertion of the old English doctrine 
that the land of the nation belongs to the 
Crown,—that is, to the nation itself. 

This doctrine has been gradually displaced 
by individual ownership and proprietorship 
through the long series of “enclosures” of 
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what were formerly the common lands of 
England, —enclosures legalized on the 
ground that individual ownership meant 
more efficient cultivation of the soil. Indi- 
vidual ownership of urban land too often 
means the speculative idleness of the soil, or 
the exaction of oppressive terms for its use, 
or the sweating of the soil. 

The garden-city movement has demon- 
strated the beneficial results of building 
homes and cities according to a revolu- 
tionized land policy, including individual 
land ownership, securing control adminis- 
tration of the entire site, the exclusion of 
speculation, the limitation of density to 
the standards of hygienic, esthetic and 
social demands, and the turning of the 
unearned increment in land values into 


the coffers of the community. Each and 
all these principles directly contradict 
prevailing business principles. 

Housing conditions have fallen into 
their present inhuman state by the rigid 
operation of business methods, and it is 
as impossible to lift these conditions out 
of that state by pursuing mere business 
principles as for a man to lift himself by 
his boot straps. The whole set of forces 
and circumstances in this situation must 
be reorganized from a leverage outside 
itself, and as a social necessity, not as a 
business enterprise. 

We are challenged to a wider and wider 
application of garden city principles, both 
in voluntary and official action toward 
American Housing reform. 





BourRNVILLE, ENGLAND 
Parking and family gardens, with fruit trees in 
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Housing and City Planning 


Teaching Citizenship—A Practical Method 


In December, 1913, there was begun, in the 
Northeast High School, of Philadelphia, by Prof. 
Charles K. Taylor, a course, the object of which is 
to give the hundreds of young potential citizens 
sound ideas as to the real meaning of citizenship, 
in its broadest and best sense, as well as to install 
a desire to become the very best kind of citizens. 

This course, as it may be called, is the result of 
experiments carried on for about two years in two 
grammar schools in Philadelphia. Few psycho- 
logical educational principles are so well known, 
and so rarely obeyed, as the one which tells us that 
with children should the “abstract” 
through the “concrete.” To begin talking about 
abstract citizenship to a group of boys would be 
very nearly useless, They must, first, have some 
concrete foundation upon which one may erect 
the abstract structure, and, secondly, they must 
have a real interest in the subject. 
is made on city planning. 

It may seem absurd to discuss city planning with 
boys just in their teens, but they are not after the 
plans themselves. They began at the Northeast 
High School, this December, by having a competi- 
tion in city planning, an award being offered for 
the best“ re-planning” of Philadelphia. This was 
done before the boys had heard any talks on the 
subject, to encourage originality and interest. The 
results, even in the grammar schools, were unex- 
pectedly fine, while those submitted by the North- 
east boys were amazingly so. Professor Taylor ex- 


we reach 
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hibited the best ones to the school-people of Kansas 
City, and they found it difficult to believe that the 
work was done by high school boys and not by 
trained draughtsmen—which also speaks well for 
the kind of drawing taught in our public schools. 

And the odd thing is that practically all of the 
best plans exhibited examples of the most modern 
ideas in city planning, showing a radiating-avenue 
plan superimposed upon the gridiron. 

All this work creates an interest in the city idea. 
Then is the time to take up the study, preferably 
of the government of one’s own city. In the grammar 
schools men connected with different city depart- 
ments came and described the work of their depart- 
ments. When the children gain an idea as to our 
own method of governing a city, then other forms 
can be taken up, and then, finally, they can be given 
clear and comprehensive ideas concerning ideal 
citizenship built upon definite information and 
real interest. 

History is used as much as possible in carrying 
out this plan. History is usually taught as a series 
of uninteresting dates of battles and wars, series of 
kings, presidents, and so on. But it is desired that 
the children know the meaning behind the rise and 
fall of nations, why they rise and what causes them 
to fall, what were their weaknesses and vices; so 
that the children will see that a country is as strong 
as the sum of all its citizens, and that a first-rate 
citizen must be a good workman, have a sound 
physique, and a high character! 


Sur L’Habitation A Rotterdam—1913 


This publication was prepared by the city of 
Rotterdam for the Tenth International Congress 
on Housing, which was held in 1913, at The Hague. 
The historical material concerning housing condi- 
tions and housing problems in Rotterdam since 
1562, and the modern efforts to improve housing 
conditions, are of much interest to housing reform- 
ers. The close relationship between the housing 
problem and comprehensive city planning is espe- 
cially shown by the maps, which indicate the changes 
that have taken place in the last few years in the 
layout of the city, and the manner in which the 
changes in the map have affected the location of 
the homes. 
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The extensive list of organizations and societies 
devoted to the improvement of housing conditions, 
and the building of cheap workingmen’s dwellings, 
is astounding, considering the size of the city. The 
first model village of Rotterdam has recently been 
established in Rotterdam, and is working out its 
problems successfully. 

The evolution of Rotterdam’s city plan is well 
shown by a series of maps which are attractive in 
appearance and sufficiently clear to make them 
comparable with each other. 

The report was obtained by the Journal through 
the consular agent of the United States at Rotter- 
dam, 
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Minnesota Chapter. 


Mr. Maurice I. Flagg, Secretary of the Minne- 
sota State Art Society, made an address of some 
length as to the results of the Farmhouse Competi- 
tion of last year, and spoke of the desire of the Art 
Society to hold two competitions this year, one on 
landscaping the grounds about the last year’s farm- 
house, and a new one on a small house for a village 
or urban purposes. He futher stated that he would 
be very glad to hold the competition on the small 
house in the immediate future, and thus have it out 
of the way before the various architects’ offices be- 
came so overloaded with work that they would not 
be able to enter the competition. 


Model Village House 


The Minnesota State Art Society, which is a 
department of the state government, has organized 
two competitions—one on ‘“‘A Model Village House,” 
and the other on “A Model Farm Yard.” The com- 
petition for the former is to be carried out under the 
following conditions: 

The house to be of wooden construction, of the 
frame type, and in such a design as it would seem 
that the effect must be obtained by a good outline 
and treatment of all surfaces, rather than by the use 
of ornamental detail. An estimate is to be furnished 
for fireproof construction. Location of this building 
is upon the average sub-division lot, 40 by 125 feet. 

There is to be provided a living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, pantry, and space for refrigerator. 
There should be not less than three bedrooms, bath, 
linen shelves, and clothes-closets. A sleeping-porch 
is desirable, if possible. 

There should be space for heating, fuel-rooms, 
storage for trunks, supplies, vegetables, and a toilet 
for help is indispensable. 

The cost of this house, exclusive of the land, shall 
not exceed $3,000. The method of heating, plumbing 
lighting and other fixtures, decorations of walls and 
finish, to be governed by the limit of cost. 

The house is to be figured on a basis of 18 cents 
per cubic foot. 

The designs are to be judged by a jury of three— 
one an architect from without the state, a represen- 
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tative of the Agricultural College of the University 
of Minnesota, and a representative of the Minnesota 
Development Associations. 


Six prizes are offered: 


First Prize $200 00 
Second Prize . 125 00 
Third Prize 75 00 
Fourth Prize . 50 00 
Fifth Prize 25 00 
Sixth Prize 25 00 


The movement for improving the village house is 
timely in the West, and is bound to effect a change 
in the present unsanitary types that prevail among 
the new structures. 


Cleveland Chapter. 


Mr. Hopkinson reported that the secretary is 
securing data from various cities and states relative 
to city-planning legislation, and that, after such in- 
formation had been received and tabulated, the 
committee will formulate a report. 


RbodeIsland Chapter. 


The city of Providence, R. I., which has long 
been in need of a comprehensive city plan, has re- 
cently created a planning commission. Henry A. 
Barker, Prof. Eleazar B. Homer and Theodore 
Francis Green, who have been appointed as members 
of the commission, are well-known throughout the 
country as interested in city panning and able to 
advise this growing city, and lay plans for its future 
development. 


Massachusetts Chapter. 


The state of Massachusetts, at the 1913 session 
of the legislature, provided for City and Town Plan- 
ning Commissions for every city and town in the 
state. It has not been customary to appoint women 
on these commissions, but Mayor Burns of Somer- 
ville has departed from the general custom, and 
appointed Mrs. Barbara Galpin as a member of the 
local commission. It is hoped that this example will 
be imitated in other communities since the 
woman’s point of view is a necessary adjunct to 
a sane and comprehensive community plan. 








How Long Can a Private Electric Plant Run 
Before It Has To Be Replaced? 


By C. 


The electrical profession is such an infant that 
up to the present time we have had very little data 
on the subject of the “Life of Electric Plants in Build- 
ings.” It has been the habit of most engineers and 
architects to assume a 5 per cent depreciation as 
the proper annual charge-off on such installations, 
but it has now become the opinion of eminent men 
who have examined the facts that a 5 per cent de- 
preciation was used temporarily in the absence of 
better data; that it was only guess work, and that 
present preconstruction methods of figuring required 
further facts as a basis for accuracy. 


The Oldest Private Electric Plant in New 
York; Thirty-second Year of Service 


It is an interesting fact that the oldest plan for 
generating electricity in a building was installed and 
in operation less than four years after Thos. A. 
Edison announced his discovery of the incandescent 
electric light, in October, 1879. 

In 1883, the late Mr. George B. Post let the con- 
tract for a private electric plant in the Mills Building 
opposite the New York Stock Exchange, on Broad 
Street. This was before trolley cars in New York 
City, yet this plant is still in daily operation. It 
seems miraculous that the 15th and 19th dynamos 
made by Thos. Edison have run every day for over 
thirty-one years, and are still in perfectly service- 
able condition. To all appearances, they will con- 
tinue in operation for some time to come. Not only 
are the same dynamos in operation, but the original 
engines installed at that time by the New York 
Safety Steam Engine Co., long since out of business, 
are the sole means of driving the dynamos. A year 
later they added another unit exactly similar to 
these two. 

These machines operate every day until the load 
becomes too large for them to handle it. 

As an example of how the construction of high 
buildings in the neighborhood increases the need of 
electric light in the Mills Building, it should be 
noted that the owners installed at later dates a 75, 
a 100, and a 160 K. W. dynamo, to carry the increase 
thus made necessary. The three original dynamos 
were each 25 K. W., showing that the new apparatus 
was used to supplement, not to replace, the older 
and smaller apparatus. Regulating the heights of 
buildings will make unnecessary such additions to 
future electric plants. 
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The further fact is apparent that, even though 
these engines and dynamos may be assumed to 
have a lower efficiency than more modern apparatus, 
during a majority of the year the building must be 
heated; this explains the fact that, had machines of 
higher efficiency been installed, the exhaust steam 
from them would not have been sufficient to heat the 
building, and live steam from the boilers would have 
to be used in larger quantities than is required even 
now on cold days, to supplement the exhaust from 
these old engines. 

We are indebted to Mr. Post for the oldest elec- 
tric plant in New York City, if not in America, or in 
the world, which adds one more triumph to his record 
for original achievements. It might be mentioned, 
in passing, that he also installed the first passenger 
elevator in an office building, compiled the first tables 
of moments of inertia of steel beams, designed the 
first building over twelve stories in height, was first 
to order floor arches to be installed as the steel 
work rose, designed the first cage construction, and 
originated the idea of hanging scaffoldings from 
openings in the building, rather than building them 
up from the ground. 

The following table has been prepared as a basis 
for determining the percentage of depreciation here- 
inafter assumed. 


*TimE REQUIRED FOR A SINKING FUND To EQUAL 
ORIGINAL INVESTMENT 
(Sinking fund earning 4% per cent interest, 
compounded annually) 
Depreciation charged 
off annually 
1% per cent 


Years required to refund 
investment 
. Between 31 and 32 years. 


2 per cent Between 26 and 27 years. 
2% per cent . Between 23 and 24 years. 
3 per cent . Between 20 and 21 years. 
3% per cent . Between 18 and 19 years. 
4 per cent . Between 17 and 18 years. 
4% per cent Between 15 and 16 years. 


5 per cent . Between 14 and 15 years. 


*From figures furnished by the Certified Audit 
Company of America. 


Other Plants of Historic Interest 


Depreciation Less Than 2 Per Cent 
The Dakota Apartments installed an electric 
plant in 1885; it is still running every day. 
Another plant in its twenty-ninth year of service 


is in the Wells Building. 
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The Osborne Apartment house contains an old 
belted Edison Dynamo, twenty-nine years old, 
held in reserve. 


Depreciation Less Than 21% Per Cent 

The Evelyn Apartment; 

The Bank of New York, the old belted outfit 
held as a reserve; 

The Union Trust Co. have plants 25 years old. 

The Tower Building now being razed. 

Madison square Garden has a private plant that 
is now idle after working 23 years. 

The Nevada Apartments and the Mechanics and 
Metals Bank operated the same plant for about 23 
years. The latter building was torn down to make 
room for the new Morgan Building. 


Depreciation Less Than 3 Per Cent 


Delmonico’s; Butler Bros.; and the United Chari- 
ties Building have plants 22 years old. 

The Evening Mail Building has a plant now re- 
ported to be in its twentieth year of service. 


Depreciation Less Than 3% Per Cent 


The Potter Building plant has seen 19 years of 
service, and is still running. 
Depreciation Less Than 4 Per Cent 
The Waldorf Astoria has a plant in perfect con- 
dition after 17 years. 
The Bennett Building state their plant is now in 
its eighteenth year. 


Depreciation Less Than 4% Per Cent 


Sterling Building on East 17th Street has had 
one engine and one dynamo for 17 years; no other. 

The electrical engineer reports the unique and 
successful installation of a gas engine, dynamo and 
storage battery, in St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
which has run continuously for 16 years. The engine 
operates three days per week, and the battery 
furnishes light during the balance of the week. 


Interesting, but Not Conclusive 


The above are only a few of the many buildings 
which were inspected during the search for the 
oldest plant in New York. The data is interesting 
and historically instructive, but no logical con- 
clusion can be drawn from such data, for the reason 
that the plants which were failures are not to be 
found. 

The only records open to the investigator, which 
included those plants which may have been scrapped, 
are the records of the office with which he is inden- 
tified. 


Personal inspection was therefore made of every 
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private electric plant in New York City and Jersey 
City, which had been designed and constructed 
under the supervision of that office. 

The records referred to cover a period of twenty- 
two years, or from 1892 till 1914. All dates and ages 
have been given accordingly. 

The records of private electric plants to which 
he had accesss how the following (now in operation) 
on which a 5 per cent depreciation appears to have 
proved excessive. The four following are in their 


Twenty-second Year of Service 

The New York Eye and Ear Infirmary runs the 
plant 18 hrs. daily. Balance of the time on the stor- 
age battery. 

Jacob Ringle and Son. Old engine supplies belt 
power, as well as electricity. 

Havemeyer Building. Later added larger dy- 
namo, owing to construction of tall buildings next 
door and opposite on Church St. and on Cortlandt 
Street. 

New York Herald. No new engines have been 
added here, as building occupies entire flatiron block 
and no building could be erected adjacent. The 
dynamos now in service are not the ones originally 
installed, but the old engines are. This may be con- 
sidered an exception. However, the Chief Engineer 
claims his plant is 22 years old, as with the Herald 
and Telegram, both daily, it has done double duty. 

Therefore it seems, referring to the table, that 
the above plants show less than 3 per cent deprecia- 
tion, with the possible exception of the Herald Plant. 
To venture a step into the future; if these plants 
operate for another year, then 21% per cent deprecia- 
tion will appear to have been proved excessive. 


Twenty-first Year of Service, Still Running 
The Presbyterian Building has a plant in its 
twenty-first year of service and still running; it is 
still operating in perfect condition, a 3 per cent 
depreciation has been proved excessive. 


Twentieth Year of Service, Sull Running 

The St. Paul Building, The New York Clearing 
House, Grace Chapel and the Liederkrantz Club 
have run the same plants for twenty years. One 
plant runs afternoons and evenings, the storage bat- 
tery serving the lights during balance of the time. 
In these four plants, 314 per cent depreciation may 
be considered as excessive. 

Nineteenth Year of Service and Still Running 

American Surety Building; Metropolitan Build- 
ing, Commercial Building (Havemeyer Estate); 
Criminal Courts Building; Old Times Building; St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 
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In all these plants 314 per cent depreciation, to 
all appearances, has been proved excessive. 


Eighteenth Year of Service and Stull Running 

Polhemus Memorial Clinic Dispensary (the best 
cared for plant ever inspected by me); Mechanics 
Bank of Brooklyn. 

In the above plants 4 per cent depreciation 
seems to have been proved excessive. 


Seventeenth Year of Service and Still Running 


Empire Building; Germania Bank Building; New 
York Athletic Club; Vincent Building; National 
Bank of Commerce; O’Neill’s Department Store; no 
changes. 

Terrace Garden (this plant was in a precarious 
condition when inspected, owing to lack of proper 
maintenance); the Church of The Holy Trinity, 
Boys’ Club, Gynmasium, Church House and Parson- 
age. 

In the above plants 41% per cent depreciation 
has been proved excessive. 


Sixteenth Year of Service and Still Running 


Ormonde and Seminole Apartments; Sprague, or 
Anderson Building; Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Old Astor Library, in which for fifteen years, the 
one engine and dynamo served. 

In the above plants 44% per cent depreciation 
has apparently been proved excessive. 


Fifteenth Year of Service and Stull Running 


Navarre Hotel; No. 395 Broadway; Wellington 
Hotel; Commercial Trust Co., Jersey City; New 
York University (Hall of Fame, University Heights). 

In the above plants 5 per cent depreciation, to all 
appearances, has been proved excessive. 


The above thirty-four private electric plants are 
all in operation, except that in the Astor Library, 
which has been pensioned. This list covers every 
installation made by the office with which the writer 
is indentified, and shows that no plants installed 
in 1900, or before, have been scrapped, but all have 
yet to see the end of life. What the coming year 
will show, none can certainly predict. Some of these 
plants may be discontinued and sold for scrap-iron 
and copper. But, within the year, the Stock Ex- 
change and Blair Buildings will probably enter the 
lists and further tend to disprove the theory of a 
5 per cent depreciation charge. 

It would impose needlessly on these columns to 
note the younger plants installed at a later date 
than the list above, provided they are in daily 
operation. 

It is necessary, however, to refer to such later 
installations as may have succumbed to the vicissi- 
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tudes of active power-plant life, in a greater or lesser 
degree. In this class there is one idle plant, namely: 

The Ward Line Building 84 x 106 feet, 9 stories 
in height. It still contains the plant installed in 1901 
and operated between 9 and 10 years. This plant is 
now idle, but it may yet see many years more of 
service. Data insufficient. 


SUMMARY 
All plants installed as early as 1900 
Depreciation 
34 private electric plants show less than 5 per cent. 
29 private electric plants show less than 4% per cent. 
17 private electric plants show less than 4 per cent. 
15 private electric plants show less than 3% per cent. 
4 private electric plants show less than 3 per cent. 
*1 private electric plants show less than 3 _ per cent. 


*May or may not be. 


In no private electric plants investigated has the 
real depreciation been determined. 
SumMaRY OF PossIBILITIES 


Among the oldest survivors installed before the 
records available to me 
Depreciation 
16 private electric plants show less than 3 per cent. 
11 private electric plants show less than 2% per cent. 
4 private electric plants show less than 2 per cent. 
1 private electric plants show less than 1% per cent. 


It is, of course, not to be forgotten that the factor 
of depreciation is not the only one to be reckoned 
with in deciding the question of the economy of the 
isolated plant. Nor ought the fact be lost to sight 
that even in proving a 5 per cent depreciation to 
be high, as apparently shown in a number of cases, 
there still might remain good reasons why the plants 
were uneconomical to operate. Chief among these 
reasons might be that of a perfection in modern 
equipment; yet, at the present moment, it may 
safely be assumed that the plant installed today 
is far less likely to become obsolete than was the 
plant installed twenty years ago. That this is so is 
perhaps evidenced by the facts brought to light in 
an investigation based upon a list of 154 of the most 
important buildings in New York City. 

The list was published in the New York Times of 
October 12, 1913, and is a striking illustration of the 
size to which building investments have already 
attained in New York City. 

It begins with the two new railroad stations, of 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Central, valued 
respectively at $16,350,000 and $17,690,000 in- 
cludes 68 modern office buildings and stores, 27 of 
the largest and best-known hotels, 14 bank build- 
ings, 12 theaters, 7 club-houses and 24 of the larger 
apartment buildings. Each of the 154 buildings was 
visited for the purpose of ascertaining whether it 
operated a private electric plant or not, and the 
result is analyzed in the tables below: 








HOW LONG CAN 


By GENERAL TOTAL VALUATION 


With power plants....... $388, 192,000, or 78 per cent. 
Without power plants... .$109,165,000, or 22 per cent. 


PrRoporTION IN EAcH Type OF BUILDING 


Per Per 
cent cent 
of of 
valua- num- 
Railroad stations (2) Valuation tion ber 
With power plants... ... $34,040,000 100 100 
Hotels (27)— 
With power plants...... 96,495,000 98 96 
Without power plants... 2,000,000 2 4 
Office buildings and stores 
(68)— 
With power plants...... 211,177,000 80 72 
Without power plants... 53,005,000 20 28 
Club-houses (7)— 
With power plants...... 6,500,000 75 57 
Without power plants... 2,120,000 25 43 
Banks (14)— 
With power plants...... 23,875,000 60 57 
Without power plants... 15,745,000 40 43 
Apartments (24)— 
With power plants...... 16,105,000 50 7 
Without power plants... 16,375,000 50 63 
Theaters (12)— 
Without power plants... 19,920,000 100 100 
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A PRIVATE ELECTRIC PLANT RUN? 


An Interesting Conclusion 


It will be noted that those types of buildings 
which have the greatest number of hours of active 
service also show the greatest popularity of private 
electric plants. 

Conversely, those buildings which have an in- 
termittent service show the greatest popularity of 
the outside electric current. 

These facts would seem to bear out a well-known 
economic law, which makes it profitable to manufac- 
ture any given commodity when the bulk and the 
continuity of demand warrant the investment of the 
capital required. An item which must always be 
taken into consideration, however, is that of plant 
depreciation. In private electric plants, this, as 
already stated, has been commonly assumed to be 
5 per cent, but this percentage would now seem 
open to serious question. It is greatly to be hoped 
that similar investigations may soon be made in 
other cities, in order that all possible light may be 
shed upon the question, for it is a matter of exceed- 
ing importance. 
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Rome Letter 


Hadrian’s Villa 


In the November “Rome Letter,” a general 
plan was given of a garden edifice recently cleared at 
Hadrian’s Villa, which edifice I have, without official 
or archeological authority, termed a “Shrine of Pan.” 

The purpose of this letter was to give some 
idea of the probable color scheme of this building; 
presenting the pavements drawn and indicated to 
scale, and their local color suggested in graded 
values from the dark green of serpentine to the 
whiter marbles. Sufficient pieces remain to restore, 
in part, all over the pavement designs, and the 
entire arrangement can be traced in the bedding, 
or nucleus. Pieces of the marble revetments re- 
main, as well as numerous details of the columns. 
What happened above the columns is not so easily 
determined, however. Large sections of opus 
tessalatum—now removed—gave evidence of a 
flat terrace roof over parts of the colonnades; but, 
from the character of the plan, and the want of 
definite remains of a decorative entablature, we 
may conjecture that the ornamental motif above the 
columns was in great part supplied by beam work. 
According to Pompeian records, this was probably 
painted in brilliant colors, but, even without this 
note, we find elsewhere abundant traces, for mod- 
ern purposes at least, of a very rich color scheme. 

The three semicircular gardens were prob- 
ably the strongest color note in the composition. 
Each was backed by a wall of greenish gray Cipol- 
lino marble, with its accompanying colonnade of 
gray granite, with vaulted or flat ceilings in green 
and blue, if we may judge by the plentiful remains 
of glass mosaic. Vines may have been trained from the 
exterior of these apse-forms, to partly shade the 
interior, producing the lighting of a wooded arbor. 
As to the gardens themselves, within the line of 
the stone gutter running at the base of the colon- 
nades, there is no hint of their design. On the 
south and east the gardens are not entirely cleared, 
and may yet yield some suggestions; the forms shown 
in the drawing are pure fancy, with the exception 
of the square in the center of the lateral garden 
the representation of a shallow basin of Cipollino, 
which, up to a few months ago, remained in the 
position shown. All traces of this have now been 
removed. 

It may be only a coincidence that the diameter 
of the ‘Warwick Vase,” which was mentioned in 
the November letter in connection with fragments 
found in or near this garden, is just five and a half 
inches less than the square dimensions of this basin; 


but still the liberty is taken of indicating this vase 
as the central object of this garden. 

To the coloring of these vine-covered arbors 
should be added the effect of their fan-like pave- 
ments, each composed of more than two thousand 
triangles of rich marbles. Each triangle corresponds 
in width to a degree of the semicircle in which it is 
laid, and in altitude they vary from eight and three- 
quarters inches at the columns to ten inches at the 
outer wall. They appear to have been arranged 
so as to form diamonds, alternately of red and mixed 
colors. The red diamonds were composed of a 
triangle of Rosso Antico and a triangle of a lighter 
red, such as burnt Giallo; the mixed diamonds 
seem to have included triangles of Africano, Giallo 
Antico, Pavonazetto, and Porta Santa. 

This theory of the color arrangement, and also 
the precise design of the smaller pieces in the cen- 
tral court, are the result of more careful observation 
made since the previous letter was written, and the 
details given in that letter are subject to correc- 
tion in these two respects, 

The pavements of the main colonnades form an 
architectural link between the almost rainbow 
design already described and the regular pattern 
of the central court; in the latter is well shown the 
naive Roman way of accommodating rectangular 
patterns to a parallelogram. This court was resplen- 
dent in beautifully grained, unfluted columns of 
Pavonazetto, with richly carved bases and capi- 
tals. Where wall-lining comes behind the columns 
it was of Africano or Cipollino, contrasting splen- 
didly with the lighter columns. 

It would be a pleasure to know that the large, 
red marble “Satyr” of the Vatican once {filled the 
niche, matching the red marble of the pavement; 
but as to this, and the possible statues which stood 
upon the twelve pedestals bordering the basin of 
the long fountain, we have no information. 

The marble covering of the fountain itself 
appears to have been white; that of the outer part 
of the basin, Cipollino; that of the lateral passages, 
Giallo; the six columns were of Cipollino. 

In conclusion, a few notes may be useful as to 
the remains of capitals and bases of the various 
orders. The large order is about two feet in diam- 
eter, and comprised engaged columns and pilasters; 
two of the full capitals are preserved in the Vatican, 
the better specimen of the Galleria Lapidaria. 

W. C. Francis, 
McKim Fellow, American Academy in Rome. 
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Paris Letter 





The Bordeaux Theater 


The city of Bordeaux is undertaking the remodel- 
ing of its theater, and the re-establishment of the 
character it possessed when the architect Louis gave 
it to the eighteenth century as his chef d oeuvre. 

This involves not only the modernization of the 
mechanical equipment—heating, stage machinery, 
and plumbing—which had remained what it was at 
the time of the building, but the careful restoration 
of the original architectural aspect as well. The 
auditorium will resume its original scheme of ivory 
and gold; the ceiling, a very beautiful work of Robin, 
a charming reminder of which is preserved in the 
engraved print by Le Mire, is also to be restored to 
its original state. Some care will have to be exercised 
in following this print. Le Mire engraved his plate, 
in copying the ceiling of Robin, without reversing 
his work, with the result that the Muse of Music is 
found to be playing the ’cello with the bow held in 
her left hand; a warrior grasps his shield with the 
right hand, and a priest is preparing to sacrifice a bull 
with the knife wielded with his left hand. Without 
having a special prejudice against left-handedness, 
one cannot help feeling that here it is too much in 
evidence, and that the painter should restore to these 
silent figures the customary use of their arms. 

In odd moments of leisure I looked through the 
work published by Louis after the construction of 
the theater. It contains, in addition to a series of 
admirably engraved plates, which give all the de- 
tails of plan and elevation, a text which recites the 
numerous and exciting vicissitudes through which 
the architect passed before achieving his task. 
They are well worth recounting. 

The erection of the theater was decided upon in 
May, 1773, by Marechal de Richelieu, Governor of 
Guyenne, who had obtained an authorization from 
the king, enabling the taking of about 175,000 square 
feet of land of an old fortress, the Chateau Trom- 
pette, rendered useless by the extension of the city. 
At the same time, the city was permitted to re-sell 
the land adjoining the theater site, and to devote 
the proceeds of this sale to the building itself. 

At this moment the death of Louis XV arrested 
the project. Turgot, the Secretary of State, without 
being hostile to the undertaking, deprived the city 
of the income derived from a local tax known as the 
octroi.. The sinews of war were suddenly weakened; 
it was a critical and painful moment for Louis, who 
had already signed contracts and gathered together 





a chosen force of designers, modelers, and decorators. 
He could not send them away; the situation was so 
desperate that Louis was driven, not only to bring 
his own fortune to the rescue, but to borrow on his 
personal note. This audacious tenacity and un- 
shaken faith enabled him to surmount all obstacles. 
The storm passed away; and, when the Due de 
Chartres came to Bordeaux, he came interested in 
the work, laid the corner-stone with pomp, and 
brought order out of chaos in the city affairs. Louis 
wrote proudly, ‘““The torments of a few ill-wishers 
have not in the least lessened my pleasure in the 
thought that I shall now build my Salle.” 

The theater was finished and dedicated in 1780. 
At last there was actually realized—after what trib- 
ulations and disappointments, what constant 
struggles with a capricious administration—the 
dream of an architect, whose genius had made him 
a victor over all his trials. The work is there; it 
still attests the refinement and grandeur of his con- 
ception—one of the finest examples of French art in 
the eighteenth century. It is well known (and 
Charles Garnier acknowledged it) that the general 
lines of the plan were used later in the Paris Opera. 

In Paris one finds, in an ampler edifice, the same 
arrangement for the auditorium, and, above all, the 
same entrance-hall, square in plan, with three bays 
on each side of the staircase descending from the 
first balcony in two flights, joining on the landing in 
a single one, which ends in the center of the hall. 
One must have seen, at a gala performance, the 
exodus from the balcony down the grand staircase, 
in order to appreciate the full effect of this fine mon- 
umental setting. 

The main innovation which Garnier made was to 
cover the auditorium and the stage with two separ- 
ate roofs, obeying the principle of pure logic, which 
requires the interior arrangements of plan to be ex- 
pressed on the facades. The plan of Louis presents 
this curious fact, that it was drawn on a gridiron 
layout, the side of each square being given by the 
spacing of the columns of the outside portico. With 
rare exceptions, all the lines of the plans are placed 
on the lines of the gridiron. 

Louis was in the highest degree what the archi- 
tect ought to be—an artist combined with a wise 
builder. We are happy, in these few lines, to render 
homage to the most beautiful and justly celebrated 


of his numerous works. Jean-Pauc ALAUX 
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Institute 


A meeting of the Board of Directors was held at 
the Octagon, Washington, January 23 and 24, 1914. 
Present, President Sturgis, First Vice-President 
Kimball, Second Vice-President Baldwin, Secretary 
Boyd, Treasurer Mauran, and Messrs. Cook, Crane, 
Donaldson, Fenner, LaFarge, Magonigle, and Willcox. 

Standing and special committees were appointed 
for the year, and it was 

Resolved: That the secretary send to each new 
committee a copy of the report of the previous 
committee, as submitted to the Forty-seventh 
Convention, together with the appropriate resolu- 
tions of the Convention and of the board of directors. 

That the secretary send to each chairman a copy 
of that portion of the proceedings of the convention 
concerning any part of each committee’s work or 
activities. That a statement of the amount allowed 
his committee by the budget be sent to each chair- 
man, with instructions not to exceed this amount 
without the approval of the board. 

That the secretary shall, in addition, ascertain 
the views of each chairman and shall, as a result 
thereof, more fully formulate the activities of each 
committee and amplify the instructions accordingly, 
and shall arrange with each chairman to submit a 
draft of his proposed annual report at the May 
meeting of the board and other reports to the secre- 
tary at frequent intervals, which report shall include 
a statement of expenses to date. 

That the Institute shall have printed a form of 
expense account and that the secretary shall send 
the same to each officer and member of the board of 
directors and to the chairmen of all committees at 
periodic intervals. 

That all stationery for the correspondence of 
committees shall be uniform, containing, on the 
back thereof, the names of all chairmen and members 
of all committees; and that this be furnished in suit- 
able quantities upon application to the secretary. 

That all of the printed matter for use of any 
committee shall be ordered through the Committee 
on Publication, and that the cost of the same be 
charged against the appropriation allowed for that 
committee, due notice of which shall be sent by the 
secretary to the chairman. 

The printing of standard documents of the Insti- 
tute, after they have been approved by the board, 
shall be chargeable to the Committee on Publica- 
tion and not against the budget of the committee 
which assumed the preliminary printing costs. 

Inasmuch as it seems desirable to the board of 
directors to close the books each year before turn- 
ing the same over to its successors in office and that 
every check be placed on all expenditures, be it 


Business 


Resolved: That the board hereby directs the 
secretary to notify the committee appointees that 
all expense accounts must be filed during each 
fiscal year to avoid their being outlawed, and further 
be it resolved that all bills and expenditures be 
approved by committee chairmen as well as by the 
President. 

The list of committees is as follows. In each case 
the chairman appears at the head, and his full 
address is given for convenience. The special 
instructions to each committee, as adopted by the 
board, are printed after the names of each com- 
mittee. 

Executive Committee 

R. Ciipston Sturais, ex officio 

D. K. Boyp, ex officio 

J. L. Mauran . 


T. R. KimBacri 
B. L. FENNER 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Omaha 

New York City 


Judiciary Committee 


E. A. CRANE 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
J. M. DonaLpson , Detroit 
I. K. Ponp Chicago 


Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
to communicate with Mr. Runk, counsel to the 
board, and with the chairman of the Committee 
on Practice, and present to the secretary before 
March 1, proposed rules to govern the procedure of 
the Judiciary Committee. That the secretary report 
to the chairman the ruling of the board in each case 
submitted by the Judiciary Committee of 1913. 


Board of Examiners 


Frank C. BAaLpwin, 
T. J. D. FuLver 
E. W. Donn, Jr. 


The Octagon, Washington 
: ; /ashington 
Washington 
Resolved, That when applicants for admission 
are presented by a Chapter, with its official indorse- 
ment and with the unanimous vote of the Insti- 
tute members of such Chapter, such names shall be 
presented to the Board of Examiners who shall 
have authority, in their discretion, to consider such 
evidence sufficient for admission to membership. 


Counsel for the Board of Directors for 1914 


Louis B. Runk, 1832 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


Committee on Practice 


A. W. Rice 110 State Street., Boston 
WAINWRIGHT ParisH . . . New York City 
Howarp Hoppin Providence 
Cuas. H. PrRinpeEvILie Chicago 
Emiyn L. STEWARDSON Philadelphia 


Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
of the returns of the Judiciary Committee and the 
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board, on the cases passed up in 1913. Give the 
cases pending, and refer him to the 1913 chairman 
for further information. On these cases, or any more 
cases presented, request report not later than March 
1. Call attention to rules of procedure of the 
Judiciary Committee. 


Committee on Finance 


J. L. Mauran, Chemical Building, St. Louis 

Owen BRAINERD ne New York City 

E. V. SEELER Philadelphia 

Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
that the budget for 1914 is to be prepared at once, 
and submitted to the board for approval. When so 
approved, the secretary is to notify all to whom 
appropriations are assigned of the amount, and of 
the necessity for prompt rendering of all bills against 
this appropriation. The secretary shall notify each 
committee monthly of the charges entered against 
that committee’s appropriation. Where printing is 
involved, it must be done by the Committee on 
Institute Publication, and the bills therefor must 
go to the chairman for approval, and then be charged 
against the appropriation. 


Committee on Contracts and Specifications 


F. M. Day. 


925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
ee ON ee eee ee ee 


Chicago 


F. W. FerGuson 
SULLIVAN JONES 
Norman M. IsHam 
Octavius MorGAN 
THomas NoLan 
C. A. MartTIN 

A. O. ELzNeER 


Boston 

New York City 
Providence 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Ithaca, N. Y 


Cincinnati 





Resolved, That the secretary notify the Commit- 
tee on Contracts and Specifications that the board 
approves the work of this committee, as outlined 
in the following instructions: 


Standard Documents. 

As the agreements for the publication of the 
Uniform Contract and Standard Documents expire 
April 1, 1915, the Standing Committee is instructed 
to consider and act on suggestions for their improve- 
ment, to be submitted by the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, or coming from other sources. 

The committee is, however, to take no action 
committing the Institute to any proposed form of 
documents, or any scheme of publication, until the 
board shall have given its approval thereto. 


Specifications. 

The committee’s work on the improvement of 
specification writing, having been in abeyance for 
several years, it is authorized to continue such 
studies, if it finds that useful work can be done in 
the field of the orderly and uniform arrangement of 
the parts of the specification. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Basic Building Code. 


The Standing Committee is instructed to examine 
into the desirability of a basic building code, the 
wisdom of undertaking the preparation of such a 
code, either alone or with other organizations, and 
the probable cost of making such a code, and the 
financial support that may be obtained for such a 
movement. The committee is instructed to report 
to the board at an early date. 

Quantity Surveying. 

The Standing Committee is instructed to report 
upon the desirability and feasibility of the estab- 
lishment of a system of quantity survey in the 
United States, seeking the opinion of each Chapter 
through such committee as each Chapter may 
appoint, in accordance with the direction of the 
New Orleans Convention. 


Standardization of Advertising Matter. 


The Standing Committee is instructed to report 
on the movement to standardize the sizes of adver- 
tising matter. 

Architects’ Bureau of Technical Research. 

The Standing Committee is instructed to investi- 
gate the Architects’ Bureau of Technical Research, 
and, if it deems well, to propose a scheme of coépera- 
tion between it and the Institute. 

The Standing Committee is not empowered to 
enter into any agreement with the Bureau, but the 
President of the Institute, after consultation with 
the Executive Committee, is hereby empowered to 
enter, on behalf of the Institute, into such arrange- 
ments with the Bureau as he may deem wise. 
Testing Materials. 

The Standing Committee is hereby charged with 
the duties which formerly fell on delegates to the 
Advisory Board for testing materials. 
Subcommittees. 


The Standing Committee is authorized to dele- 
gate the work committed to it to such subcommittees 
as, with the approval of the President of the Insti- 
tute, it may establish. Each subcommittee should 
have a member of the Standing Committee as its 
chairman, or at least as a member of it. The sub- 
committees are to be appointed by the chairman of 
the Standing Committee, by and with the consent of 
the President of the institute. 


Committee on Allied Arts 


R. A. Cram 15 Beacon Street, Boston 

E. H. BLASHFIELD New York City 
Witson Eyre . Philadelphia 
Lorapo TAFT . Chicago 
Cuas. A. Favrot New Orleans 


Resolved, That the secretary instruct the chair- 
man to communicate with the other members, and 
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lay before the board, before March 1, an outline of 


the work proposed for the year. 


Committee on Government Architecture 


Breck TROWBRIDGE 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

EGERTON SWARTWOUT ae New York City 

HuGu Roserts Jersey City 

Wa. Mooser San Francisco 

Wa rer Cook . New York City 

GLENN BROWN Washington 

Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman, 
send him the report and other papers of the special 
committee, and urge prompt conference with the 
Treasury Department looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Fine Arts, as directed 
by the Convention. Take no action looking toward 
any public step, without the knowledge and coédpera- 
tion (if possible) of the Treasury Department, and 
not then without first referring to the board. 

Urge Chapters to work through the committee 
and not independently. 


House Committee 


GLENN BROWN 806 17th Street, Washington 
Leon Dessez Washington 
Douc tas H. THOMas, Jr. Baltimore 


Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
that the board wishes immediate steps taken for 
the more pressing repairs already suggested by the 
committee, and a report to the board as to the cost 
thereof. Call especial attention to the lack of toilet 
facilities, and the storage of heavy material under 
the roof; request a structural examination of the 
building, and that the trees on the property be 
scientifically treated. 


Committee on Education 


C. C. ZANTZINGER . 

139 South 15th Street, 
Ltoyp WARREN : 
W. S. PARKER 


+ mamas BI 
New York City 
Boston 


SS. i — ISSE New Orleans 
A. E. SKEEL Cleveland 
Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 


and ask for an outline report of the work contem- 
plated by his committee. Notify him of the action 
of the Convention in regard to the proposed medal. 


Committee on Competitions 


M. B. Mepary, Jr. 

139 ‘South tsth St reet, Philadelphia 
C. Grant LAFARGE . New York City 
Ev_mer C. JENSEN Chicago 


F. LAWRENCE 
Cuas. BuTLeR 


Portland, Ore. 
New York City 
Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
of the action of the Convention in regard to the Cir- 
cular, with details from the Proceedings, and request 
him to prepare the new Circular for publication. 
Confer with Committee on Publications as to 


form, and if the New York program is not ready 
for simultaneous publication, proceed with the Cir- 
cular and issue the program later. 

Suggest the desirability of following up and 
reporting upon competitions after an award has 
been made, and of taking active steps to support 
awards made. 


Committee on Institute Publications 


FRANK C. BALDWIN 
Es Borie, Jr. 

H. Van BurEN MAGONIGLE 
T. R. KimBatei ; 

W. R. B. Wittcox 


Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
and request that his committee take up and report 
to the board a scheme for standardizing the various 
Institute documents, with a view to simpler and 
less expensive forms, and a single control of all 
printed matter. That the Proceedings be pub- 
lished in a form essentially corresponding in size 
with the old form, and with a view to preservation, 
and that the Annuary be published as a simple 
annual directory. 

That this committee be given full power to dis- 
pose of printed material which accumulates in the 
Octagon, preserving only such as has definite value. 


The omg, Washington 
*hiladelphia 
New York City 

Omaha 

Seattle 


Committee on Public Information 


Freperickx L. ACKERMAN 


62 West 45th Street, 
ALBERT KELSEY... 

F. J. MacDoNnNeLt 

Geo. WorTHINGTON 

Car F. Gou_p 

A. H. Scorr 

Resolved, That the secretary cuties to the chair- 
man the work done in 1913, and request him to 
continue along these lines and report monthly to 
the Committee on Publications for use of the Jour- 
nal, and to the board in May. Suggest that the 
chairman keep in touch with all committee chair- 
men, and report the committee activities to the 
Committee on Publications and advise where the 
work of committees overlaps and might be made 
more efficient by coéperation. That the secretary 
see that the chairman is furnished with a copy of 
the minutes of all Chapter meetings promptly 
after such meetings. 


New York City 
Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Seattle 

Detroit 


Committee on Chapters 


ax D. Koun, 170 Fifth Avenue New York City 
H. ALDEN Seattle 

W. R. Briggs Bridge port, Conn. 

Ben J. LusscHez Kansas City 

ROLLAND ADELSPERGER South Bend, Ind. 

A. G. Brown Chicago 


E. C. Kupstein, St. Louis 

Hict C. Lintnicum Durham, N. C. 
Frank E. WetTHERELI Des Moines 

E. Srorz Pittsburgh 


Resolved, That the secretary notify the chair- 
man to obtain at once all documents relating to 
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Chapter Constitutions and By-laws, and report to 
the board the defects and inconsistencies in these 
and the Institute documents, and present to the 
board, for its consideration at the March meeting, 
suggestions for a standard form of Chapter Con- 
stitution and By-laws and such changes as this 
may make desirable in the Institute 
and By-laws. 


Constitution 


Committee on Fire Prevention 


Jutius FRANKE 


25M adison Square, North, New York City 


W. L. Prack Philadelphia 
J. Foster WARNER Rochester, N. Y. 
Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 


that the board desires, by February 15, an outline 
of the work proposed by this committee, and a 
statement of the probable expense and the appro- 
priation needed (in case the 
in the budget is insuflicient). 


appropriation made 


Committee on Conservation of Natural 
Resources and Historic Monuments 


Ws. M. Ex icott, Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore 
ee DEmMpPpWOLF Y ork, Pa. 
. W. SELLERS Philadelphia 

i) 'E. CHANDLER Boston 

FERNAND PARMENTIER Los Angeles 

L. A. Livaupbats he Orleans 

GLENN Brown Washington 

ERNEST CoOxHEAD San Francisco 

Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
of the report to the Convention and the action on 
the Hetch-Hetchy matter. Suggest that the mem- 
bers be asked by the chairman to present, for con- 
sideration, the matters connected with their locali- 
ties, and that a report be made to the board in May 
on those matters upon which the Institute should 
act; also that the committee inform itself as to 
projects for the preservation of historic monuments, 
and aid in this work. 


Committee on International Congress 
WALTER Cook, 3 West 29th Street, New York City 
Cass GILBER1 we New York City 
W. R. Meap ; New York City 
Resolved, That the Secretary notify the Chairman, 

and request confirmation as to the date and place of 
the Congress with details as to representation and 
probable cost of attendance. 


Committee on Town Planning 


W. R. B. Wittcox 
W. H. Wuirexnouse 


ELMER GREY 


Seattle 
Portland, Ore 
Los Ange eles 


Resolved, That the Cuscititen on Town Planning 
be instructed to investigate and report upon the 
extent and sincerity of the town planning move- 
ment in America, and, if possible, to formulate, 
propose, and initiate methods for increasing both. 
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Committee on Legislation 


T. J.D. Futter 806 17th Street, 
W. B. Woop ; 

WEBSTER TOMLINSON 

H. H. KenpDa.t 

E. B. GREEN 


Washington 
ashington 

Chicago 
Boston 
. Buffalo 

Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
to continue its work, and keep informed of matters 
relating to the licensing of architects in various 
states, as well as to bills before the national govern- 
ment bearing upon architectural matters, and report 
to the secretary. 

The committee shall take up the various em- 
ployers’ liability laws, and report on all these matters 
to the board in May. 


Committee on Schedule of Charges 


Cass Gitpert 11 East 24th Street, New York City 


Joseru C. LLEWELLYN chicago 
Ws. A. Borinc New York 
Wo. H. ScHucHARDT Milwaukee 


(One more member to be appointed) 

Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
of the report to the board, and the subsequent 
report to the Convention and its vote thereon, and 
request him to collect information as to the adop- 
tion of the schedule and the customary 
in different parts of the country. 

Study the proposed plan of a fee plus cost, and 
also of this plan as adapted to the present schedule. 

Report to the board in May, with 
mendation. 


practice 


recom- 


Committee on Institute Membership 
J.H. Rankin 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH Brooklyn 

Levi T. ScorieLp Cleveland 

Resolved, That the secretary notify the chairman 
that the board regrets exceedingly that the report 
of this committee was accidentally omitted from the 
program at the Convention, and requests that his 
committee urge upon the Chapters a system- 
atized effort to increase their membership on the 
lines adopted successfully by the Boston Chapter. 

Report to the board meeting in May on the 
replies from Chapters, and report to the secretary 
when the letters are sent to Chapters, with copies 
thereof. 


Committee on Architectural Exhibit at 
San Francisco in 1915 
. Monroe Hew tert, 


J 
C. L. Borie, Jr. 
L. C. MuLLGARDT 


345 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
Resolved, That the board approves the recom- 
mendations of the committee (as printed in the 
January Journal, page 47), and that the committee 
proceeds in accordance with said recommendations. 
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These committees include ninety different Mem- 
bers, chosen from twenty-eight Chapters, whose 
representation upon the committees is as follows: 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo ar 
Central New York 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Connecticut 

Illinots 

Indiana 

lowa ae 
Kansas City 
Louisiana 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 
Oregon . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 

Rhode Island 

San Francisco ; 
Southern California 
Southern Pennsylvania 
St. Louis F 7 , 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington State 
Wisconsin 


- Ow 


Jj=-N=—N = 


Se NS eK eK 


te NKWwWwWrnd — SDN 


The following men were admitted to membership: 
William T. Aldrich 
Curtis W. Bixby 
William Chapman . 
Chester N. Godfrey 
Alexander E. Hoyle 
Edmund I. Leeds 
Thomas Mott Shaw 
Paul F. Mann 
John S. Humphreys 
Edwin H. Clark. 
Herbert Lawrence Bass 
George B. Rogers ; 
William Lawrence Bottomley 
Edward Shepard Hewitt 
Lawrence F. Peck . 
Lawrence S. Bellman 
Harry W. Wachter 
George S. Drew 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Chicago, III 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mobile, Ala. 

New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 

A budget was submitted in tentative form and 
duly approved. The fiscal year was made synchro- 
nous with the budget year, which is from January 
1 to December 31. 

The treasurer reported that a chartered account- 
ant had examined the books, and found them in 
excellent condition, but not upon the proper system 
for the preparation of statements which should 
clearly show the actual condition of the Institute’s 
affairs at all times. The accounting system is to be 
revised in order to meet this condition. 

The treasurer reported that about one hundred 
and twenty-five members are in arrearage for dues 
for the year 1913, and that some eighty-five mem- 
bers are in arrears for years back of 1913. The 


treasurer proposes to take active steps to clear up 
this list of delinquencies, and, in accordance with a 
resolution of the board, was authorized to post in 
the Octagon the names of all members in arrears of 
dues for more than one year. 

Applications were presented from eight members 
of the Boston Chapter, said applications bearing the 
indorsement of the President, secretary and chair- 
man of the Committee on Admissions of the Chap- 
ter, and the unanimous recommendation of the 
Chapter. These applications were referred to the 
board of examiners, and, subject to the approval of 
the board of examiners, were declared elected by the 


board of board of 


directors. Subsequently the 
examiners approved these applications. 

At the suggestion of a number of Chapters the 
board appointed Mr. Glenn Brown as architect of 
the Octagon. 

Mr. Mullgardt, for the Committee on Archi- 
tectural Exhibits at San Francisco in 1915, reported 
that the directors of the exhibition had assured him 
that suitable space for an architectural exhibition 
would be provided in the Palace of the Fine Arts, 
and that space for an exhibit of the structural 
aspects of architecture would be provided in the 
Liberal Arts Building. 

The county of New Castle, Delaware, was added 
to the territory of the Philadelphia Chapter. 

A request from the Society of Illuminating 
Engineers, suggesting a joint session with the next 
Convention of the Institute was referred to the next 
meeting of the board. 

The question of preparing an article, which should 
deal, in a simple and elementary manner, with the 
method by which an owner should approach a 
building problem and employ an architect, was 
discussed and the preparation of such an article 
approved, subject to revision by the board, with the 
suggestion that reprints of this article might be 
used for general circulation, for the purpose of more 
efficiently explaining those principles for which the 
Institute stands. 


The following amendment to the By-Laws did 
not appear in the January issue of the Journal, for 
the reason that the exact text was unobtainable. 
An announcement covering the amendment was 
printed in the digest of the proceedings under 
Finances. 

ARTICLE V. 
Secrion 2. Annual Dues. 

The Annual Dues of a Member not a Fellow shall 
be Twenty Dollars, and of a Fellow Twenty-five 
Dollars, payable within the month of January. The 
Dues of a Member not a Fellow if elected in July or 
later shall be Ten Dollars and of a Fellow Twelve 
Dollars and fifty cents for the balance of the year. 
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Conservation of Natural Resources 


As one of the delegates representing the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of the A.I.A. at the 
National Conservation Congress, held in Wash- 
ington November 18 to 20, I believe that the Jour- 
nal will be interested in a brief resumé of one of 
the particular features of the Congress which im- 
pressed itself upon me. 

The proper devoted almost 
excusively to the conservation of water-power and 
forests, which brought up the old subject of state’s 
rights, causing some discussion. I listened to all 
the addresses and debates, and was struck by the 
fact that, during the entire three days, not a single 
voice was raised in the interests of the conservation 
of natural scenery. Indeed, of all the well-mean- 
ing people present, to many of whom I spoke about 
the esthetic aspect of the subject, this novel idea 
seemed to be of quite secondary importance at 
the present time. But it is nevertheless my belief 


convention was 


that, at the next convention, the committee would 
welcome an address presenting this side of the case, 
and I therefore recommend that a delegate or 
delegates be sent to the next National Conser- 
vation Congress for this purpose, charged to speak 
upon the architectural treatment of dams, locks, 
bridges, power-houses, and other 
hydro-electric development, and calling 
attention to the laws enforced in Switzerland, 
Belgium, and a number of other countries in 
continental Europe, whereby such plants are in- 
stalled and developed with a view, sometimes, to 
the actual improvement of natural scenery. 

I feel sure that the action of Mr. Stotz in writ- 
ing at once to announce our desire in this respect 
will be welcomed by the officers of the Congress, 
and that they will be glad to have an architect 
included in the next program. 

Avsert Kesey (F). 


accessories to 


special 


Height of Buildings 


Cleveland Chapter. 


In reporting as chairman of the building code 
committee, Mr. Hubbell expressed his personal opin- 
ion that the height of buildings should be restricted 
and that discretionary power should be given the City 
Plan Commission (which is to be created and ap- 
pointed under the city plan commission provision 
of the city charter) to make exceptions to the build- 
ing code height-requirements when and where the 
city plan and its architectural effect will, in the 
opinion of the commission, be improved by the erec- 
tion of buildings of unlimited height at focal or 
grouping points. 

He spoke of the great work which the city plan 
commission provision of the charter makes possible 
in the replanning of the traflic features of the city, in 
the development of unimproved or semi-improved 
areas, in the elimination of congestion, and in the 
effect such development will have upon the physical 
and moral well-being of the people of the city. 

He spoke of the slogan, “Cleveland, Sixth City,” 
as being of little or no consequence, as mere increase 
in population does not mean city greatness or 
strength or power. 

He referred to the address of Mr. Lawson Purdy, 
at the fifth city-planning conference held in Chicago, as 
epitomizing the thought he had in mind for Cleveland, 
and spoke of the following features of the address: 


*1. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of New York City has appointed a commission to 
consider building regulations as one of the vital 
questions comprehended in a practical city plan. 

2. City planning is not solely for the purpose of 
creating the city beautiful; it is a “plan to make 
cities beautiful without and within; make beautiful 
homes, worthy working-places, that shall help to 
uplift all those who dwell therein.” 

3. Individual liberty had a great part in making 
the United States and its institutions, out of which 
principle, in its narrow definition, have grown many 
evils. 

4. Herbert Spencer interprets the Declaration of 
Independence to mean that “every man has the 
right to do all that he wills so long as he does 
not infringe the equal liberty of every other 
man.” 

5. That principle should underlie all building 
regulations. No man should so use his property as 
to injure the property rights of his immediate 
neighbor. 

6. England is safeguarded by the old common- 
law rules of ancient rights, which law protects men 
in their right to use their own property, so that every 
one shall have suitable light, air, and success. Amer- 

*See the Journal for January, and also page 77 of 
this issue. 
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ica has disregarded this principle, to its great eco- 
nomic loss, not only to individual citizens, but to a 
majority of Iand-owners. 

7. The steel-frame building has increased the 
value of interior lots on Broadway, New York City, 
to $22,000 per front foot for lots 100 feet deep, and 
to $1,250,000 for a single 25-by-100-foot corner lot; 
while within 1,000 feet of Broadway the same-sized 
lot can be bought for $25,000; and yet the cry goes 
up that land values force the erection of tall build- 
ings. The idea is ridiculous. 

8. Had New York made suitable building regu- 
lations thirty years ago, there would probably be no 
lot worth $1,250,000, but there would be no lot 
worth $25,000. The value would be spread out, the 
people would be spread out, and morning, noon, 
and night, the congestion of lower New York, where 
the narrow streets cannot possibly take care of the 
dense crowds, would be done away with. 

g. This day-time congestion injures land-owners, 
injures building-owners, and produces buildings in 
which it Is necessary to use artificial light in a major- 
ity of their rooms. 

10. The above conditions applying to the office 
buildings of New York apply equally to her loft 
buildings and to her tenements. 

11. Individual liberty must be safeguarded so 
that no one shall injure his neighbor. 

12. ““The spirit that is moving American cities 
to do good things, to do great things, for all people, 
for those who can do but little for themselves,—that 
appeal, based on the law of love, is what will carry 
us through to splendid achievements.” 

Continuing, Mr. Hubbell said that the Cleveland 
Chapter—the one organization in Cleveland fitted 
to undertake the work—should grasp the opportu- 
nity offered by the City Plan Commission of the 
Chapter, and lend its efforts toward securing the 
proper legislation for the commission and for the 
appointment of men fitted to serve upon it. 

On motion of Mr. Hubbell, with second by Mr. 
White, the building code committee was instructed 
to request the joint building code commission to 
delay the decision as to the height of buildings until 
the matter is given thorough and careful study. 
The New Seattle Law Regulating the Heights of Fire- 

proof Buildings. 

In August of this year a law regulating the heights 
of fireproof buildings became effective in Seattle. 


It does not arbitrarily limit the height, but regulates 
it by requiring the stories to become less in area as 
the building increases in height. The decrease in 
area may occur upon any side of the building, whe- 
ther on street-front, alley, court, or property-line. 
This city is planned with alleys, and light is as 
essential in the alleys as on any other exposure of 
the building. The law being regulative rather than 
restrictive, allows the owner to decide upon the 
particular height he desires, but he is under con- 
stant restraint as to the height by the decreasing 
floor-area required. It is believed that a restrain- 
ing law, rather than an arbitrary height-limit, will 
be less subject to attack, consequently more stable 
than an arbitrary law. 

In this city office buildings may cover 95 per 
cent of a corner lot and 85 per cent of an inside lot; 
hotels may cover go per cent of a corner and 80 per 
cent of an inside lot; places of habitation may cover 
85 per cent of corner and 75 per cent of inside lots. 
These areas apply to the second and third floors of 
office buildings, hotels, and places of habitation. 
Above the third floor, the stories are required to 
decrease as indicated by the law. 

Warehouses or factories are permitted to cover 
100 per cent of corner and inside lots, and are not 
required to reduce their floor area until they reach a 
height equal to the width of the widest adjoining 
street plus 25 feet, above which they are required 
to drop back as indicated by the law. 

Towers are allowed equal in area to 20 per cent 
of the area of the lot. The height of the tower above 
the ground may be equal to twice the allowed height 
of the building proper. The tower is permitted on 
the grounds that small projections do not seriously 
interfere with light and air, but do allow an owner 
to build a monument harmless to himself or his 
business. 

It may be of interest to add that, upon investi- 
gation, it was found, of the eighteen cities of the 
United States larger than Seattle, that about three- 
fourths now have arbitrary height-limits. 


(Note:—We are informed by Mr. A. H. Albert- 
son, of the Washington State Chapter, who pre- 
pared the above digest for the Journal, that this is 
the first building-height law of this form in the 
United States, although the principle is not new to 
European practice.—Ep1ror.) 


Competitions 


Oregon Chapter. 

Voted: That, whereas at the last session of the 
legislature an earnest attempt had been made to 
secure the passage of a bill to regulate competitions, 


but that the bill had failed to pass, the Chapter 
continue to agitate the question of proper conduct 
of competitions, and endeavor to secure the pas- 
sage of a bill. 
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Quantity Surveying 


Oregon Chapter. 


Voted: That the present method of bidding on 
lump-sum contracts is unjust to the owner, the 
architect and the contractor, and that the Chapter 
consider the adoption of the Quantity Survey 
Method, whereunder the owner, asking for bids, 
be required to submit with his plans and specifi- 
cations, a complete list of the quantities, which 
quantities shall be, and become, a part of the 
contract. 

The Committee on Quantity Survey reports that 


the resolution favoring the quantity survey, which 
was amended and endorsed at the last meeting of the 
Chapter was submitted to the Portland Association 
of members of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, on November 24, and was endorsed by that 
organization after being amended by adding the 
words “as applied to structural engineering.” The 
resolution was also submitted to the Oregon Society 
of Engineers at its last meeting on December 11, and 
was referred to a committee of three for a report at 
the next meeting. 


Standardization 


Michigan Chapter. 


The committee on catalogues reports that con- 
siderable correspondence has been carried on with 
Mr. Emery Stanford Hall, Secretary of the Chicago 
Architect’s Business Association, relating to the 
standardization of architectural periodicals to 
uniform size. The size of page tentatively recom- 
mended is that of the Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, which is 9 by 12 inches. This 
size of page has been found very convenient for 
the filing of both illustrations and the magazine, 
in the standard letter-size vertical filing outfits. 

On the subject of standardizing manufacturers’ 
catalogues, Mr. Hall states that he is practically 
convinced that the size of 8% by 11 inches, advo- 
cated by the Michigan Chapter, and approved by the 
Executive Committee and Committee on Con- 
tracts and Specifications of the Institute, is the 
proper size for filing, with another size, 4 by 6 
inches, for pocket use. 


Illinois Chapter. 


Voted, as the sense of the meeting: To advo- 
cate the adoption of uniform sizes for publication 
intended for architects’ files as recommended by 
the Chicago Architects’ Business Association, the 
Michigan Chapter, the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, and one or two Engineering Associations, 
viz: 4 inches by 6 inches and 8% inches by 11 
inches for catalogues, and 9 inches by 12 inches 
for magazines (the same size as the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects), the latter to 
have margin so as to trim, when bound, to 8% 
inches by 11 inches. Also that, after January 1, 
1915, architects should refuse to receive for their 
files catalogues, etc., not conforming to the 
standard sizes adopted. The question of still 
another size, 10% inches by 15 inches for plates 
and sketches, was left for further determination. 


Town Planning and Civic Improvements 


Wisconsin Chapter. 


Mr. Schuchardt brought up the need of active 
work by the Chapter Committee on City Planning 
to codperate with other civic committees, and to 
pay special attention to the proposed plan of reserv- 
ing for city parkways the banks of the upper Mil- 


waukee River, where already factory encroach- 
ments are making unsightly some of the choicest 
garden spots of Milwaukee. 

The Chair appointed the present Public Infor- 
mation Committee, with Mr. Schuchardt as chair- 
man, to constitute the Committee of Three on 
City Planning. 


Art Commissions 


Michigan Chapter. 

The State Art Federation is discussing the desir- 
ability of a State Art Commission, and asks that 
the Chapter help toward the establishment of 


so desirable a body. The secretary was instructed to 
ask for suggestions as to the best method of codper- 
ating with the State Federation of Art for the pur- 
pose suggested. 
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Membership 


Oregon Chapter. 


The membership committee has taken up the 
advisability of reclassifying reduction in dues to 
members who are non-residents of Portland and 
therefore cannot participate in the meetings of the 
chapter. The majority of the committee feel that 
the present due of $6.00 a year is not too much to 
ask of non-resident members, in view of the many 
advantages which they will derive from being mem- 
bers of the Chapter. It believes that they should 
receive the minutes of the meetings, as do the local 
members, to enable them to keep in touch with what 


the Chapter is doing. It must also be remembered 
that in competitions they would have the codper- 
ation and protection of the Chapter. Therefore, 
those outside of Portland would get the same bene- 
fit from the Chapter as the local men would. This 
is such a broad question that the committee feels 
it should be brought up for discussion at a meeting 
before it is put to a vote. 

The committee has been unable to talk with 
many of the architects outside of the Chapter, 
whom it considers eligible to membership, but at 
the next meeting hopes to report more fully. 


Exhibitions, Meetings, and Reunions 


Towa Chapter. 

The Architects of Iowa were well represented 
in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition recently held in 
Cedar Rapids, and, to judge from the press reports, 
this exhibition was an excellent illustration of the 
benefit which may be eventually derived from an 
intelligent exposition of the work of the architect. 
As a rule, such exhibitions are too academic in 
character; they do not possess those elements of 
human interest which are necessary in order to bring 
the problems of building home to the prospective 


builder. 


It was suggested that, if the typewritten or printed 
specifications, with blanks for bond, contract orders, 
receipts, certificates, and other documents, together 
with the more or less voluminous correspondence 
that attaches to every job, could have been added 
as an important part of the transaction, it no 
doubt would have been a revelation to 
visitors. 

Here is a thought for the committees of future 
exhibitions, which may well receive careful con- 
sideration. 


most 


Book Reviews 


L’ Art d’ Architecture et la Profession 


d’Architecte. By Albert Louvet, Librairie de 
la Construction Moderne, Paris. 2 vols. 


M. Louvet is devoting two volumes to a study 
of the profession, the education of the architect, 
his status in modern society, and the improve- 
ments which could be made to the present prac- 
tice. These are, perhaps, not new subjects, for 
since Vitruvius, who gave a list of the branches of 
human knowledge that an architect must master, 
and, from the time of Philibert de Orme, who 
wrote, in his quaint sixteenth-century French, on 
the virtues which ought to be our professional pre- 
requisites, “‘of which the first is Prudence,” there 
are numerous authors who have given us codes of 
professional ethics. However, as M. Pascal points 
out in his introduction, it had never been done so 
completely, and the fact that M. Louvet’s work 
addresses itself to our fellow practitioners of France 


will not prevent it from offering valuable informa- 
tion to the reader in this country. 

I could mention, among the special questions 
discussed, such topics as Architectural Education, 
Schedule of Charges, Government Architecture, and 
the Quantity System versus General Bids, all of 
which are of general interest at the present time. 

There is, for instance, a discussion of the question 
as to whether the profession shall be open to any- 
body, prepared or unprepared, as it is in the major- 
ity of the states and in France, as opposed to the 
plan of licensing architects by the state; is there 
justification of the absolute freedom offered by the 
first method, when we consider what precautions 
are taken to disbar the incompetent physician or 
lawyer? The supporter of liberty claims that there 
is no analogy in the two cases, as the patient has 
a right to be protected against the seductive ways 
of the quack, on account of the consequence of 
bad medical treatment, against which there is no 
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redress. On the other hand, he will point out that, 
while the official licensing of the architect is a 
guarantee neither of his artistic nor of his construc- 
tional ability, to guarantee the former would make 
the state a judge of artistic doctrine, which is not 
without dangers; guaranteeing the latter is super- 
fluous, as the client has a redress in law against 
constructive incompetency.* 

The author advocates a solution by which only 
those qualified by the holding of a degree in a 
recognized school, or affiliated with one of the most 
important architectural societies, would be entitled 
to the name of Architect. The clients would then 
choose, in all knowledge, between architects and 
“the others.” 

Architectural practice in France does not differ 
materially from that in America. It is, therefore, 
useless to describe it in this review. Now and then 
a sentence of the book shows a difference in point 
of view, on some particular question, as, for instance, 
when mentioning the imitation of architectural forms 
of another age of civilization, the author writes, 
“I am not speaking of style, for | assume that 
your client will be tasteful enough not to impose 
upon you the imitation of an architecture of the 
past.” 

The inner working of the French office is com- 
plicated by the fact that more men are required 
than in the American office. This is due to the dif- 
ference in the method of asking for bids and the 
complicated accounting which follows the completion 
of the work. The system of competitive bids in use 
in this country, fixing in advance the amount to be 
paid to the contractor, is in use in France under the 
name of “Forfait,” but not so generally as the one 
called “Rabais sur Série,’ which involves a scheme 
of quantities. The Série de Prix is a book published 
every two years by the architectural societies or 
by the city administration, and quotes the price 
of materials used in building and the erecting cost. 

The contractors are usually asked to bid, not on 
the final cost of the work, but on the discount that 
they will make on the prices in the Série. The con- 
tract is signed on this basis, and, after completion 
of the work, the contractor brings in a detailed 
bill, figured on the prices of the Série. The archi- 
tect has then, first, to assure himself that everything 
stated in the bill has really entered into the build- 
ing, correct the errors, and then apply the discount 
as agreed upon by the contractor in his bid. 

*The French Iaw holds the architect financially 
responsible, during ten years, for gross defects in the 
construction of a building planned by him. 
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It is apparent that this method is a serious 
burden on the architect. He has first to keep an 
accurate record of such work—a record whose 
items will not be visible for verification after the 
building is finished—then to verify all quantities 
and measurements, and finally go over the ponder- 
ous volumes of bills in which much ability is spent in 
presenting the items in the way most favorable to 
the contractor. The architect’s employee who has 
charge of this work, the “verificateur,” must be a 
specialist. 

This method, which may seem clumsy, is yet 
not without advantages. The client has the satis- 
faction of paying only for what he bought; for 
certain kinds of work, alterations for instance, it 
is, after all, the only fair method of computing the 
cost. The architect can ask bids on eighth-scale 
drawings, then, while the building is progressing, 
he may study the details, perfect the interiors, 
make changes without the fear of bickering about 
extras, or complaints from the contractor. 

About the architect’s fee—the famous five per 
cent, in use during the eighteenth century and 
fixed by a law of 1797-1800—we find the same 
complaints in France as here; that this percentage 
is as insufficient in France as it is in this country, 
the book gives abundant proof. Several years ago 
the city of Paris raised this percentage to six per 
cent for the first $40,000 of any work; five and a 
half per cent on the following $40,000, and thence 
by sliding scale, until the fee is uniformly four per 
cent above $200,000. At present, M. Louvet tells us, 
the architect working for a five per cent fee 
spends three-fifths of his commission in fixed 
charges. 

The architectural service of the state is explained 
at length, with its subdivisions of “‘Architectes des 
Batiments Civils” and “‘Architectes des Monuments 
Historiques.” For the city of Paris, there are 
four services: “‘Architects of the Service d’ Entre- 
tien”? (new building and maintenance); ‘‘Archi- 
tects of the Voirie and Hygiéne”’ (building permits 
and application of laws and regulations); “‘Archi- 
tects of the Préfecture de Police’ (supervision 
of building for public use, such as theaters, or 
buildings inconvenient or dangerous to the neigh- 
bors); ‘“‘Architects of the Assistance Publique,” 
(hospitals). 

Throughout the book the young men to whom 
it is dedicated are reminded of the highest ideals 
of the profession, and it is to be hoped that from it 
many laymen will derive a better knowledge of 
our aims. Paut P. Cret, F.A.I.A., A.D.G. 
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LIST OF CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, continued 


Kansas City CuHaptTer, 1890.—President, Benjamin J. 
Lubschez, 200 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary, Chas. Opel, 526 National Reserve Bank 
Building, Kansas City Mo. Acting Secretary, Chas. 
H. Payson, 713 Scarrett Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, B. J. 
Lubschez, 200 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (after first Tuesday) 
of every month. 

LouistaNA CHAPTER, 1910.—President, Chas. A. Favrot, 
505 Perrin Building, New Orleans, La. Secretary, 
M. H. Goldstein, Perrin Building, New Orleans, La. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, F. 
MacDonnell, 820 Hennen Building, New Orleans, La. 
Date of Meetings, quarterly (New Orleans); annual, Jan. 

LoutsvILLE CHAPTER, 1908.—President, Arthur Loomis, 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Val. Pp. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Arthur 
Loomis, Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicuiGAN CuHapTerR, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Arthur 
H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank Bldg., Detroit, 


ich, 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

MINNEsoTA CHaPTER, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 
716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

4. = of Committee on Public Information, George 

Chapman, 320 Auditorium Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey Cuapter, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secret tary, Hugh 
Roberts, I Exchange Place, Jersey City, N 

Chairman ‘of Committee on Public Instruction, ” George 

Drew, 15 Washington Avenue, Grantwood. 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New York Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Secretary, Eger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Franklin 

. Ware, 1170 Broadway. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

Nortu CAro.ina CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Hill C. 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham, N. C. 
Secretary, Willard C. Northup, Winston- Salem, N. C. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Hill C. 
Linthicum, Durham, . 

Date of Meetings when and where called; annual, July. 

OreEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- 
house, 809 Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, 
Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Ellis F. 
Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, Port- 
land, 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday 
(Portland); annual, October. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869.—President, Milton B. 

edary, Jr., 139 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Albert 
Kelsey, 1530 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, every month. 

PitrsBuRGH CHapTER, 1891 formerly W. Pa. Chapter).— 
President, O. M. Topp, Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Secretary, Richard Hooker, Farmers’ Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Joseph 
L. Neal, 21544 Fourth Avenue. 

Date of Meetings, third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 


of every month 


Ruope Istanp CuHaprTer, 1870.—President, Norman M. 
Isham, 1013 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. 1. 
Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Eleazer 
B. Homer, 87 Weybosset Street, Prov idence, R. 

Date of Meetings, when called every month (except 
three or four months in summer), Providence; annual, 
September. 

San Francisco CHaApTer, 1881.—President, G. B. Mc- 
Dougall, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, Sylvain Sc hnaittacher, First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, George 

McDougall, 235 Montgomery Street. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of 
annual, October. 

SoutH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Charles C. 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. wl Secretary, 
James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Chairman of Committee on Public information, a. 
Benson, Charleston, S.C. 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and on dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, 1894.—President, R. B. 
Young, Lankershim Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, 
Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, me BR 
Walker, 1402 Hibernian Bldg. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 

SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 
B. F. Willis, 10 West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
tary, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Thomas 
H. Hamilton, 11 North Market Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 
October December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 

St. Louis Cuaptrer 1890.—President G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Blg,. St. Louis, Mo. Secre- 
tary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Walter 

Rathman, 1501 Chemical Building. 

Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 

Texas CHAPTER, 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, F. & 
M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secretary, 
F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of Archi- 
tecture, Austin, Texas. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, F. E. 
Giesecke, Austin, Texas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee. 

WASHING roa sane ER, 1887.—President, Glenn Brown, 806 
hg te N. W. , Washington, D.C. Secretary, C lare ence 

qe os 1126 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
culone of Committee on Public Information, Frank 
C. Baldwin, The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. 

WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, 18094.—President, 
H. Alden, 609 Eilers Bldg , Seattle, Wash. Secretary, 
Arthur L. Loveless, 620 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

— of Committee on Public Information, A. L. 

Loveless, 620 Colman Building, Seattle. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one in spring at 
Tacoma): annual, November. 

Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, 720 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Secretary, Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, W. H. 
Schuchardt, 428 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). 

Worcester CHAPTER, 1892.—President, Stephen C. 
Earle, 339 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secretary, 
Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, G. H. 
Clemence, 405 Main Street. 

Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 


every month; 


Chas. 
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